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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~@——_ 

HE war, except on the side of Montenegro, has produced little 
result this week, and that little at great cost. At Plevna, on 
Tuesday, after four days of bombardment, came a whole day of 
unsuccessful assaults on the Turkish positions, crowned with some 
material success late in the evening, when three redoubts were taken 
by General Skobeleff on the south of Plevna, and the great Gravitza 
redoubt was captured by the united efforts of the Roumanians and 
Russians, under General Rodionoff, on the west, the Russians 
taking two standards and five guns from the Turks. The Russian 
losses on this day were, in wounded alone, 5,000 men; but the 
capture of these positions will greatly facilitate the capture of 
Pleyna, if Mehemet Ali or Suleiman Pasha cannot make 
his way up to its relief before the critical moment arrives. 
Both Turkish and Russian movements are very slow. The 
line of the Lom is in the hands of Mehemet Ali, but he had not 
advanced on Biela at the last advices. Suleiman Pasha had, it 
was said, taken the ridge at the foot of the Balkans, between the 
head waters of the Jantra and the defiles leading to Travna and 
Gabrova, so that he appears to be still working away at his old 

task, and not attempting to co-operate with Mehemet Ali. 


After all, those who have deserved most in this Eastern struggle 
are the first to win the fruits of victory. It is clear that the 
great demand for reinforcements for the Turkish armies in Bul- 
garia has begun to tell heavily on the Turkish troops pitted 
against Montenegro, and that the heroic Montenegrins are now 
more than equal to their opponents. On Saturday last Niksich 
surrendered to the Montenegrins, after a two years siege, and 
the garrison of 400 men was permitted to march out with their 
armsand baggage. On Tuesday, again, the Montenegrins attacked 
Hafiz Pasha, who was advancing to the relief of Niksics, and 
defeated him, with great loss. It is supposed that this evidence 
of the weakness of the Turks on the borders of Albania will lead 
to an immediate rising among the Albanians. Suleiman Pasha 
would have done better to keep the Montenegrins in check, than 
to break his head against the Russian fortifications of the Shipka 
Pass. 














but the Duc Decazes, who was also a minister of M. Thiers’ 
making, sent a cordial letter of condolence to Madame Thiers, 
acknowledging his great obligations to the deceased statesman. 
In fact the members of the Government stayed away in a pet, 
because they had not been able to exclude the hated 363 from the 
obsequies of their great leader. 


M. Grévy’s address at the grave was a manifesto of some im- 
portance, and like all he says, terse and weighty. He referred to 
M. Thiers’ persistent advocacy of the Monarchy, to his strong 
desire to transplant into France the Constitutional traditions 
of England, and to the slow conviction which eight revolu- 
tions within seventy-five years had engendered in him, 
that the social elements no longer existed in Democratic 
France for institutions which depend so entirely for their 
stability on an inherited popular attachment to special forms and 
to a particular dynasty. ‘To M. Thiers the country was chiefly 
indebted for gaining over the adhesion of France to the Republic, 
and for conquering the approbation of Europe. ‘‘ Let usset our- 
selves,” he concluded, ‘‘ to show, like him, that the Republic is a 
Government of order, peace, and liberty,—the only Conservative 
Government in our country and time, because the only one 
adapted to our interests and social condition.” M. Jules Simon 
delivered the principal address, but did not say much of immediate 
importance. He reminded his hearers that even as a Minister under 
a monarchy, M. Thiers had never been a courtier, and had invented 
the maxim, “‘ The king reigns, but does not govern ;” and he spoke 
of M. Thiers’ constant struggles for the freedom of the Press, and of 
the defection of the Conservatives in 1873 from him,—the sincerest 
of all Conservatives,—simply because he had arrived at the mature 
conviction thatin France no monarchy could be Conservative. Thus 
M. Thiers’ death was very sagaciously made the opportunity for 
pledging the Liberal party to Conservative social ideas, and for 
telling the country that a deeply rooted democracy would be 
liable to far fewer and less serious convulsions under a frankly 
accepted republic, than under an uncongenial and inglorious 
throne. a 

M. Gambetta was condemned on Tuesday, by the Eleventh 
Correctional Tribunal of Paris, to pay a fine of 2,000 francs 
(£80), and to be imprisoned for three months, for the publication 
of his Lille speech in the République Frangaise. It was further 
ordered that the fine should be paid at once, though it will of 
course be refunded if the appeal is decided in favour of M. Gam- 
betta. The imprisonment stands over till the final appeal is 
decided. M. Gambetta’s counsel applied for a week's delay, in 
order that M. Allou, who was to plead his cause, might attend 
and get up his brief ; but the tribunal refused the application, and 
therefore M. Gambetta’s case was allowed to go by default. It 
will be pleaded, however, on the first appeal, which will be heard 
next week. If the finding of this Court be sustained, it is 
stated that M. Gambetta will be disqualified for office for the 





M. Thiers’ funeral passed off quietly on Saturday at Pére | 
la Chaise, and was indeed made the occasion for a magnificent 
demonstration of the unanimity and discipline of the Repub- | 
licans of Paris. The day was one of cold and penetrating | 
rain, but the streets were none the less closely packed with | 
hundreds of thousands of men, who waited in silence to do 
honour to the memory of the great convert to French Re- | 
publicanism. The Government entered no appearance. Yet, | 
according to the report in the Débats, it was not true that 
the advisers of Madame Thiers had conditioned that M. 
Thiers’ old colleagues should take precedence of the Govern. | 
ment. They had only conditioned that a place should be 
assigned to them in the procession,—a reasonable demand, | 
which the Government rejected. Not a single member 
of the Government attended, though the Duc de Broglie 
had been M. Thiers’s English ambassador, and M. de Fourtou | 
had been singled out by him for promotion. General de Cissey | 
and M. Pouyer Quertier were, indeed, almost the only dis- 
tinguished politicians, not belonging to the Left, who did attend ; ' 


period of five years. It is particularly to be noticed that the 
judgment of this Correctional Tribunal insisted most on the 
‘insult’ to the Marshal contained in the celebrated sentence, 
Il faudra ou se soumettre, ou se démettre,” which a Constitu- 
tionalist would have held to be neither a threat nor an insult, but 
simply a sound constitutional maxim. 


“se 


Marshal MacMahon was received at Bordeaux on Monday, 
when the mayor of that city, who is a Republican, delivered 
a most skilful address. In the presence of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, he observed, all disagreement 
disappears. The Municipal Council of Bordeaux were the 
elect of a population thoroughly Republican,—“ that is to say, 
laborious, firmly attached to order, and respectful to the law.” 
In that great ‘ Republican city which, in 1870, became the seat of 
government, and where a painful but inevitable peace was decreed, 
the only patriotic idea which governs our minds is that of peace 
maintained at home and abroad, the free development of our 
national activity, the true Conservative principles protected 
against evil passions, from whatever quarter, by the practice of 
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liberty, and the obedience of all to the law, of which you are the 
respected depositary.” Further, he complimented the Marshal on 
his appeal to ‘universal ‘sufffage, which ‘appeal would be 6o 
answered, he said, ‘as to'vive the Constitution ‘‘a fresh guarantee in 
the word of an Honest ‘man,;—i.e, of yours M. le Président, 


—a loyal soldier who has gloriously become Marshal of France.” | 


At such words as these it was impossible to take offence, and 
Marshal MacMahon’s reply was conciliatory. He assured them that 
peace, “‘which is the first of your needs, will not be disturbed ; 
and-when the country shall have answered my appeal, the Con- 
stittition to which you are attached, and of which I will be the 
faithful guardian, will work without obstruction, in order to 





the Catholic Church supports Mr. Butt and moderation, but it ig 
obvious that popular feeling hesitates, and in many placeg 
indlites ‘to the sensational side. Wewish the Government would, 
in the’same Session, propose’a strong policy against the Obstrue. 
tionists, and yet a strong policy on the Irish Education question 
which should satisfy the moderate party in Ireland that even ong 
question like the University question, the British Constitution ig 
as serviceable for Ireland as for England and Scotland. Mr. Butt’s 
‘University Bill isin principle a very sound one. 
| Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking last week at the dinner of 


the Cumberland and Westmoreland Agricultural Society, ‘eaiq - 


vit was easy to keep off party politics just now, because there 





i i ty.” That is 
secure the entire development of national prosperity a really were ‘to ‘tide quaitions “on “which the “Wotms 


hardly the language of a man who contemplates even a series of | of ‘Commons ‘felt strongly. It ‘was ‘the ‘practice, ‘he -wnld, iin 


i i ic effort to) es 
perverse dissolutions, much less any more spasmodic effo | semmmoning Liberals to a-divisibe, ‘to “ carmestly ssejadit” the 


evade compliance with the national’will, | members’ attendance, even if it were very doubtful whether'the - 





In Bordeaux Cathedral, Cardinal Donnet delivered an address | business would or would not come on,—“‘ If there was one dash 


to the Marshal which, while intended to give him the sanction of under the word ‘ earnestly,’ it meant you ought to come. if 
the Pope, was also intended to assure France that there was no , there were two, it meant you should come. If there were three, 
intention of trying to make the Government the tool of the it meant you must come. If there were four, it meant ‘ come, or 
Church. ‘ France—I speak of that which prides itself on a tay away at your peril.’” But last Session there had been no 
great past anf glorious traditions—is pleased to admire, summonses with four dashes, and only one with three,—on Mr, 
personified in you, its ancient honour, and its chivalric, Clare Sewell Read’s motion, on which, as it turned out, the 
devotion to holy causes. We will not—I say it emphatically leader of Opposition, and the leader of the House, and Mr. Read 
—give some an opportunity of evoking we know what phantom himself, dwelt together in such complete unity that it was a good 
of theocracy, but we wish to affirm that France and religion | and joyful thingtosee it. All this is true, no doubt, butit hardly 
are inseparable, and that to proscribe or mutilate the latter Shows that it is easy just now to keep out of political controversy, 








is. to give up the former to irreparable misfortune. Such, 
M. le Président de la République, is your conviction, as it is 
mine ; and this is why God has chosen you, without, and perhaps 
against, your will, in a day of reparation. God’s hand is on 
you. Your pacific task will be facilitated to the end by the 
blessing of the Head of Catholicity,—of Pius IX., for whom 
I would give the last drop of my blood, if that sacrifice, too 
easy at the age I have reached, could hasten by an hour 
the end of the trials afflicting his heart and ours.” But 
in spite of this repudiation of theocratic ideas, Cardinal Don- 
not’s address claimed tho Marshal too frankly as an ally of the 
Pope, to render his Government willing to publish the undis- 
puted claim; and the Journal Officiel kept silence about the Car- 
dinal’s words, while publishing those of other speakers, less 
compromising to the Marshal. The French Government would 
prefer the tacit favour of the Church to her most eloquent flattery. 


The new Manchester Town Hall, built for the Corporation 
in the Gothic style by Mr. Waterhouse, and said to be the 
grandest Hétel de Ville in existence, was opened on Thursday 
with a banquet, at which Mr, Bright made the principal speech. 
He returned thanks for the House of Commons, and was very 
amusing in his description of its feeble state of health. The 
anxious signs, he said, were a great loss of appetite, a distressing 
languor, and if not positively a ‘‘foul,” at least a very much 
‘*furred” tongue; nor did he see any better remedy than the 
ordinary prescription in such cases,—namely, send it to the 
country. He then went on to descant of the wealth and public 
spirit of which this building was the sign, and to warn the 
country, and especially the operatives, that that wealth and public 
spirit might pass away and leave Manchester a waste of ruined 
factories. 


It is clear that Irish opinion is by no means adequately formed 
on the point at issue between Mr. Butt and Mr. Biggar. The Free-. 
man's Journal is hesitating,—supports Mr. Butt on the whole, but 
is disposed to think his denunciation of Obstruction as “ uncon- 
stitutional ” quite irrelevant. ‘‘ How often,”’ it asks, ‘has Mr. 
Butt demonstrated to the Irish people that the British Constitu- 
tion is not for them? How often has he proved in and out of 
Parliament that as far as Ireland was concerned, the British 
Constitution was a hollow mockery and transparent sham?” 
So, too, the Daily Express mocks at Mr. Butt’s Spartan pre- 
tensions, and twits him with having threatened obstruction on 
the Education Estimates, if Parliament would not pass his Uni- 
versity Bill. The Tipperary Free Press goes with Mr. Butt, but 
is inclined to advocate “greater energy” among the Home- 
rulers as a party, and thinks the Obstructionists have shown that 
more might have been done without unconstitutional obstruction. 
The Limerick Reporter, again, supports Mr. Butt heartily, but the 
Ulster Examiner takes the part of the Obstructionists. Further, 
at a meeting of the Limerick and Clare farmers’ club, a vote of 
confidence in Mr. Butt was passed, but various speeches on 


The strict party issues are few, but the issues which are not 
| strictly party issues are very bitter. We doubt if even those 
party divisions the summonses to which are adorned with four 
dashes under “ earnestly,” are half as earnestly discussed and 
passionately cared about as that Russo-Turkish war to which all 
political discussions now seem to lead. 





We have not heard the last of the ‘Huascar.’ The Peruvian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has instructed Sefior Galvez, the 
Peruvian representative in this country, to obtain from England 
‘‘@ prompt and easy reparation, which will dissipate the slightest 
shadow of misunderstanding between the two countries.” We 
presume that this is a despatch written to satisfy Peruvian 
patriotism, which is just now fuming, and not a little sensitive 
and touchy, in consequence of the vigorous defence made by the 
‘ Huascar’ against our two ships. Assuredly Sefior Galvez will 
to little purpose ask, as his instructions propose, compensation for 
the violation of Peruvian maritime territory, and for the attack on 
the ‘ Huascar.’ The argument of the Peruvian Ministry is that the 
‘ Huascar’ was not a'pirate, but a rebel, and that a Government 
is not responsible for damages inflicted by revolutioniste;—a 
principle which may be true enough, but which does not prevent 
our firing into revolutionists who make attacks on the property of 
our subjects. The Minister of Foreign Affairs makes one or two 
points against Admiral de Horsey, who was a little hasty in giving 
the ‘ Huascar’ only a few minutes to surrender, and in ‘trying ‘to 
torpedo her. But half the Peruvian case is concerned with the 
terrible things which would have happened had our Admiral been 
successful, and hypothetical damages are not yet the subject of 
compensation. 


Prince Charles of Roumania, in his proclamation to his people, 
gives very cogent reasons for crossing the Danube, and interven- 
tion with all his might. For three months after war was declared 
by the Chambers, he confined himself to the defence of the 
Roumanian frontiers. But now that hostilities are likely to last, 
and that the Turks are urging a cruel and fanatical war, the 
position of Roumania ‘becomes critical. She has no guarantee 
that she will bespared by Turkey, which, if victorious, would pro- 
bably make herself mistress of Roumania ; she has to fear the long 
line of Turkish fortresses from Adakale to Matchin, which bom- 
bard her towns; ‘and in the interest of self-preservation, and 
not from a desire of conquest, she is compelled to ‘co- 
operate with the Russian army, to hasten the end of the 
war, at all cost. She is now resolved to fight for the in- 
dependence of the State of Roumania :—‘‘ Are we for ever to 
lean on others’ shoulders, and not to rely on our own increased 
strength and vitality?” The conduct of the Roumanians at 
Plevna has proved that these brave words are not idle talk, and 
there is something not merely in this proclamation—which will 
be read with as much eagerness at Belgrade as at Bucharest 
but im the late acts of Prince Charles, which augurs that he’has 
got in him a little of the iron of his race. 








behalf of the Obstructionists were also delivered. On the whole, 


One or two events of importance have occurred at Bow Street 
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Police Court in the Detectives’ case. On Saturday a warrant:was 
issued for the immediate apprehension of Chief Inspector Clarke, 
who has been in the detective service for thirty-seven years, and 
issecond officer of the Department. It-seems that the Treasury 
began to suspect Clarke's complicity, in consequenee of ‘certain 
things which came to light in the course of the investigation. Ben- 
gon had ‘referred to a packet of letters, containing some of Clarke’, 
which had been sent to Essex Road, but had never been delivered. 
This statement was deemed improbable; but such a packet has 
actually been discovered at the Dead-Letter Office, and the 
Treasury has deemed it necessary to charge Clarke with 
having received £150 for allowing Kurr and his companions to 
escape. Clarke's own account of the matter is that the charge 
has been fabricated by the convicts, in retaliation for his suc- 
cessful energy in prosecuting a fraudulent betting fraternity. 
Meantime, Sir James Ingham has committed Inspector Palmer, 
and refused to accept bail. Incidentally the salaries of some of 
the chief detectives were mentioned in the course of the evidence, 
and it appeared that the second in rank, after thirty-seven years’ 
service, received only £276 a year! 


The Universal Congress of Socialists at Ghent is disappointing, 
not because the delegates talked a little nonsense, but because 
their nonsense was not good nonsense. There was some unfruit- 
ful, fiery talk about “tyranny of capital” and “ interested class 
legislation,” and there were profoundly misty controversies 
between the ‘ Authoritarians,” who follow Karl Marx, the 
“ Anarchists,” and the ‘ Collectivists,” into whom the 
Congress is hopelessly divided. But as a means of giving 
light on the views of Continental workmen on social ques- 
tions of the time, it was useless, a mere patrolling of 
the clouds. The only interesting episode was the reading 
of a long communication from the Working-Men’s party of 
the United States, which stated, with reference to the late 
strikes, that they were premature outbreaks on the part of 
the firemen and switchmen, and that had the minor labourers 
only waited, as was intended,.an organised strike on the part of 
all the engineers in the land, which would have stopped every 
cailroad for an indefinite period, would have been carried out. 


A frightful collision occurred in the Channel on Tuesday 
night, which has led to the loss of two ships and more than 
a hundred lives. The ‘ Avalanche,’ ‘an iron clipper ship, bound 
to Wellington, New Zealand, being on the port tack off Portland, 
came into collision with the ‘ Forest,’a large ship, of Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, which was going out in ballast and was on the star- 
board tack, The ‘Avalanche’ was in charge of a pilot, so that her 
commander, Captain Williams, who was drowned,—and who was 
esteemed by all who knew him as one of the ablest seamen they 
had ever seen,—was not responsible for the collision. Only 
twelve people were saved, three of the crew of the ‘Avalanche’ 
and nine of the crew of the ‘ Forest,’ her captain, Ephraim Lock- 
hart, amongst them ; while all the rest, including nearly a hundred 
passengers on board the ‘ Avalanche,’ perished. It is said that 
the lights of the ‘Avalanche’ were seen from the ‘ Forest’ for 
half-an-hour before the collision, but that the collision was due 
to the neglect of the pilot on the ‘Avalanche,’ who either did 
not keep a good look-out, or did not follow the rule of the sea 
by giving way to the ‘ Forest.’ 


Brigham Young has not foundeda dynasty. His son, John W. 
Young, has not been appointed his successor and President of the 
community ; contrary to expectation and the Prophet’s wishes, that 
Office has been given, at a secret conclave of the Twelve Apostles, 
to their senior, John Taylor, and John W. Young has been 
@ppointed one of his assistants. Perhaps this does not much 
matter; the latest accounts from Salt Lake all speak of the com- 
munity, so far as it is a political or religious entity, as in a fair 
way to dissolution. Young Utah has rather a bad character, and 
John Taylor—who is old, and has no prophetical,pretensions— 
has a hard task before him. The fact that the Elders have dis- 
regarded Brigham Young’s own wishes aé to.his successor shows 
that the old spell is broken. 


The Rey. Fergus Fergusson, an able young minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Scotland, is on his trial for 
heterodoxy before the Presbytery of Glasgow, and the Glasgow 
Presbytery are probing him with questions of their own manu- 
facture, based on their own conventional inferences from the 
United Presbyterians’ confession of faith. But at the very 
time that this interrogatory has been compiled by the Glasgow 


not unlikely to recommend its modification in several respects, 
‘Mr. Fergusson, therefore, very properly declines to be bound by 
a Confession under revision. It is a curious fact that creeds 
whose omissions are often—historically apeaking,—much more 
significant and deliberate than their positive statements, so often 
‘tend to generate a-state of mind in which their emphatic silence 
‘is replaced ‘by explicit assumptions, such as it was at least intended 
not to prejudge, but to leave perfectly open to individual judgment. 
Presbyteries are not bodies likely to understand this. They-see 
no significance in silence, but make a new and, so to say, fermented 
‘liquor out of the dogmatism of speech, which is stronger far than 
ithe living juice of ‘the creed from which it is pressed out. 
Popular views of the Thirty-nine Articles are far more dogmatic 
‘than those Articles themselves. And popular views of the West- 
minster Confession outrun even that obsolete standard of an 
‘austere and forbidding faith. 


A correspondent of Tuesday's Times produced from ‘“ Gulliver's 
Travels” an apparently very remarkable anticipation of the dis- 
covery just made as to the satellites of Mars. In ‘The 
voyage to Laputa” is a passage stating that the Laputan astron- 
omers had discovered ‘‘two lesser stars as satellites which revolve 
about Mars, whereof the innermost is distant fror> the centre of 
the primary planet exactly three of his diameters, and the outer- 
most, five; the former revolves in the space of 10 hours, and the 
latter 314.” That would be a rough approximation to the trath, 
if it had been the outermost, revolving in 31} hours, which had 
been placed at the distance of three diameters, instead of the 
innermost; but as Mr. Proctor points out in Thursday's Times, 
it was not in Dean Swift’s way to make-such a guess, and in 
fact he borrowed it from the science of his day, which, judging 
from analogy, inferred that because the earth had one satel- 
lite, and Jupiter four, Mars, which comes between them, ought to 
have two, and which accounted for these satellites having escaped 
the astronomers by supposing that they must be near to their 
primary ; and of course, the same fact accounts for the similar 
but vaguer prediction of Voltaire. It was in both cases the 
imagination of the scientific men which suggested the science of 
the imaginative men. 
The Irish Lord Chancellor had to decide on Tuesday a difficult 
moral problem. Dean McManus, of Clifden, a dignitary of the 
Roman Catholic Church, made an application with a view to be 
appointed guardian of a child, and to restrain her father, who wasa 
Protestant, from interfering with her religious education. The 
father wished her to be brought up in his own faith, but her 
mother, who is dead, had her baptised as a Roman Catholic, and 
she lived for a time in a convent.at Clifden. She, however, at 
one period of her life went to a Protestant school, and attended 
Protestant services, without objecting When questioned 
by the Lord Chancellor, she said she was a Protest- 
ant, and did not want to go back to the convent at 
Clifden, where they were kind to her, but taught her about 
Purgatory and other things she could not find in the Bible. His 
Lordship, no doubt rightly, concluded that she had no settled 
ideas,—and that in fact, having a quick memory, she presented 
one view to Dean McManus and another to her Protestant re- 
latives. In these circumstances, he'declined to consent to the ap- 
plication to withdraw thechild from her father’s control. The policy 
of the law, which usually protects the conscientious convictions 
of minors against the express wishes of their parents, may lead to 
mischief, especially in the case of flighty girls or headstrong lads, 
who carry out their ill-considered opinions in the face of paternal 
reproofs; but what is to be done? If the law were different, 
tender consciences would be injured, and obstinate lads would 
still have their way. 

The Lyskamm at Zermatt has been fatal to two English 
barristers, Mr. W. A. Lewis and Mr. Noel Paterson, and their 





guides, the three brothers Knubel. They left the Riffel Hotel in 


the afternoon of the 6th, and they ought to have returned the 
same evening, but did not. A search was made, and the bodies 
of the whole party were found near the spot at which the accident 
to Mr. Hayman and his party occurred last year, at a depth of three 
or four thousand feet from the point whence they had fallen. Asthe 
accident occurred ‘from a well-known cause,—the giving-way of a 
cornice or ledge of snow on the mountain-side—and as both of 
the unfortunate gentlemen were robust, experienced Alpine 
climbers, it is useless to draw from what has happened the usual 
moral of caution. The best eye will sometimes be deceived as to 
the bearing-capacity of snow, and guides and travellers alike must 
take their chance of such a disaster. 





Presbytery, the creed of the Church itself is under the con- 
sideration of a Committee of the General Assembly, who are 


Consols were on Friday 954-95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


‘ —@—— 
MR, BRIGHT AND THE NEW ZEALANDER. 


A’ Manchester on Thursday night, Mr. Bright was not as 

optimistic as he usually is, when he is reckoning up 
the great past results, and seeing in vision the still greater 
future results, of enfranchising the people. Apparently, the 
new and magnificent municipal palace in which he was 
speaking led his imagination, as such magnificence often will 
lead the imagination of poets, to thoughts of ruin and de- 
cay. He thought of Phonician cities which had once been 
so busy with trade, and which were now deserted wildernesses ; 
he recalled, in her season of prosperity, Venice, many of whose 
palace-gates are now overgrown with sea-weed, which, as 
Shelley said, “topple o’er the abandoned sea, as the tides 
change sullenly.” And he related the question put to him 
five-and-thirty years ago by a friend (Mr. Henry Ashworth), 
in the ruin of Tantallon Castle, in Scotland :— How long 
will it be before our great warehouses and factories in Lan- 
cashire are as complete a ruin as this castle?” Evidently the 
question had affected his imagination,—partly, no doubt, 
because, as he remarked, the ruins of factories are the most 
miserable ruins of all, bringing home the sense of desolation, 
without the charm of bygone strength and beauty which hangs 
about medizyval ruins. Thus in the midst of the evidence of Man- 
chester’s wealth and public spirit, he could not help reverting to 
the prospect that this question suggested, the rather, that he evi- 
dently wanted to warn the artisans of the North of the dangers 
they may create for themselves by persevering in the policy which 
their Unions have recently adopted. But it was none the less 
somewhat quaint for Mr. Bright, who has always been the 
prophet of popular principles, and announced the great triumphs 
which those principles are to bring to modern civilisation, 
to take up the strains of Jeremiah at such a moment, and 
see “the-fruitful place a wilderness, and all the cities thereof 
broken down,” and “ the whole land desolate,” not for the sins, 
but for the mistakes of those who dwell therein. When 
Macaulay imagined his New Zealander sitting on the broken 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, he 
was assuming that there might be some secret law which 
exhausts races and their civilisations after they have had their 
day. But Mr. Bright, when he contemplated the factories of 
Manchester in ruins, was indulging in no such dream as this. 
He was merely thinking that if the Trades’ Unions do not 
soon become a little more reasonable than they now are, a 
great deal of business will go abroad to other nations, 
whose working-classes are less obdurate, and more willing 
to be guided by the views of their employers. His imagina- 
tion fills him with the vision of “ Death coming up into the 
windows” of those many-windowed factories, and entering 
even into the grand municipal palace in which he was 
speaking, but not as the result of any mysterious principle of 
periodic national growth and decay, but as the consequence 
simply of bad economical conceptions in the operatives, and 
consequent misunderstandings between them and the capitalists 
with whom they should co-operate. 

We are very far indeed from underrating the vast im- 
portance of these blunders or misunderstandings. We heartily 
wish that every operative who is employed or likely to be em- 
ployed in the cotton or worsted factories of England, would 
read and ponder the calm and wise article in the Economist of 
last week, on the controversy which is going on between them 
and their employers. They would see reason, we think, 
in that paper for coming to the conclusion that while 
half-time, or at least very short hours of work, at full wages, 
is the proper remedy for a clear case of over-supply, when 
more of any class of products has been produced than 
the world can at all need for some time to come, 
it is not the right remedy for the diminished demand 
caused chiefly by diminished means, if there is good reason 
to believe that in case the cost of production could be some- 
what reduced, the demand would quite cover the ordinary rate 
of supply. We do not say that this is the true account of the 
languid demand now existing for English cotton and woollen 
goods, for we have not the adequate knowledge to judge that deli- 
cate and difficult question of fact adequately, but we do think 
the Lancashire operatives would be very wise in considering 
fully and frankly what is alleged by impartial authorities on 
the Capitalists’ side. Undoubtedly, it is true that the capi- 
talists stand in a much better position than the operatives for 
judging of this matter. Half-time would be no less their 





interest than their workmen’s, if they really saw no 
chance of increasing greatly. the demand by diminishing 
the cost of their products; and the mere fact that 
they do not think this should count for much. They are 
in a much more advantageous position for estimating the 
commercial condition of the various countries which are their 
customers, than their men can ever be, for their principal work 
in life has been the survey of the field of demand and the 
conditions of supply, while the work of the artisans has been 
chiefly that of satisfying the demand. But though we think 
that on a delicate and difficult issue of this sort, the 
judgment of the capitulist is more likely to be correct 
than the judgment of the acutest association of working-men, 
we state that impression only with reserve and parenthetically, 
for we are concerned not so much with the correctness or incor. 
rectness of Mr. Bright’s view on this head, as with the very 
large inferences which he seems inclined to draw from it. We 
certainly do rest’ with some confidence on our belief that 
whether or not the tall Manchester chimneys be ever piled 
in crumbling fragments on the ground, and hidden by the 
growth of the invading forest, this ruin, if it comes about, 
will not be due to the wmisunderstandings between 
English workmen and English capitalists. The point which 
Cassandra prophets, and even Mr. Bright in his imaginative 
moods, seem to forget, is—that these misunderstandings are not 
limited to English labour markets, but on the contrary, will 
be only beginning in most foreign countries when they are almost 
ending here. Compare, for instance, the struggle going on 
at the present moment in the United States,—on which we 
have written in another page—with that which disquiets the 
cotton lords of Manchester and Bolton. Why, the demands of 
English artisans and the style of argument press ed by English 
Unionists are like products of the pure reason, as compared 
with the demands of the artisans of the United States, and 
the fashion in which they urge them. Take, again, the 
labourers of Germany or Belgium. No doubt, it is true that 
some of them are at present working at much lower rates of 
wages than our English artisans,—though in America, on 
the other hand, they expect much higher wages,—but ther 
this is only because their whole expectations have for 
generations been tuned to a low key. They are grumbling, 
just as our working-men are grumbling,—only with much 
less knowledge of the subject, and much less disposition to 
be guided by practical considerations. German observers who 
are familiar with the discontents of the German labour 
market, and who come over to England, are astounded at the 
reasonableness and good-sense of the English artisans. Karl 
Marx can get no real support for his wild views of “ Capital” 
amongst the English operatives. The “International,” which 
obtains so much influence among the working-class abroad, is 
virtually a failure here. The simple truth is that as far as 
the disposition to look economical facts in the face goes, the 
English artisan is a generation at least in advance of the 
artisan of France or Germany or the United States. It is 
quite possible that our operatives are making a serious mistake 
now in declaring that the mills should work short time 
at full wages, rather than that they should work full time at 
reduced wages ; but it is not a mistake which is irreparable, 
and if it were, it would be as bad a look-out for many of 
foreign manufacturers as for us, for their workmen too 
are yearly making similar or worse than similar mistakes. 
Indeed, if English manufacturers are suffering now, the 
same, we believe, may be said of almost all their 
foreign competitors. It is not impossible that owing to 
a loss of the chief advantage which she has hitherto possessed 
over other countries,—cheap coal, and therefore cheap steam, 
—England may at some distant period lose her commercial 
leadership. But whatever may happen from physical causes 
like these, we can see no sign whatever at present that she 
will lose that superiority from the special moral causes which 
Mr. Bright most fears,—-the obstinacy and irrational self-will 
of the operative classes. 

On the whole, we do not think Mr. Bright need have so 
prematurely translated Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander from 
the banks of the Thames to the banks of the Irwell, unless, 
indeed, he holds that by drawing the picture of factories in 
ruins, he may press home the argument for reasonableness 
more vividly than he could do by keeping well within the 
limits of moral probability. Our operatives have still a 
deeper and more unreasoning distrust of the capitalists than the 
rank and file ought to feel towards the Generals, but that dis- 
trust is rational and pliant, compared with the distrust of most 
of the same class abroad and in the United States. 
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THE GAMBETTA PROSECUTION. 


T every fresh step in the contest which it has challenged, 
A the French Government dwindles. Even the Judges 
of the Correctional Tribunal instinctively feel that a small and 
yexatious policy towards M. Gambetta will be the most 
ateful incense they can offer to their masters. What could 
be pettier than the refusal of a week’s delay to let the counsel 
for the defence master his case, when the Government had had 
three full weeks to prepare the prosecution? What could be 
more contemptible than the enforcement of the fine of £80 
pending the appeal, though the imprisonment of three 
months is, of course, necessarily deferred till it is seen 
whether the Court of Appeal quashes the conviction or not? 
It will be said that the Government is no more respon- 
sible for what the Judges of the Correctional Tribunal 
do, than our Government is responsible for what Sir James 
Ingham does when Mr. Poland prosecutes on behalf of the 
Treasury. But the statement would certainly be erroneous. 
Nothing can be more obvious to English eyes than that the 
Judges in France have, at the hint of the Administration, 
been putting in force far and wide the provisions of a statute 
which the Press law of 1875 was clearly intended to repeal, 
and no clearer index of the subservience of the Judicial tribu- 
nals to the Administration can well be imagined. The statute 
of 1849 certainly allowsthe Administration to license the hawkers 
of newspapers or refuse to license them as they please. The Press 
law of 1875 expressly forbade any prohibition of the sale of 
individual journals, and of course, therefore, superseded on this 
head the law of 1849. But the Government, in their in- 
credibly petty campaign against their political adversaries, 
bethought them of a means of evading the new law. They 
did not forbid the sale of individual journals in the streets, 
but they warned the hawkers of the public journals that their 
licence would be withdrawn if they chose to sell journals dis- 
liked by the Government. And thus they converted the 
power conferred on them in 1849 of refusing the licence 
as they chose, into a power of doing indirectly what the 
law of 1875 forbade them to do directly. No policy 
could be more like the trick of an attorney of ambiguous 
character, yet the judicial authorities in France have ap- 
parently frequently followed the lead of the Government and 
endorsed this grave evasion of a recent law. And now we see 
how the Judges apply the new Press law, at the instance of the 
Government. The accused is the most notable man in the 
ranks of the Opposition. The offence of which he is accused 
is one which in England is committed every day by every 
Opposition paper,—whether Liberal or Tory,—which criticises 
the party that is in power for the time being. If Mr. Disraeli 
or Mr. Bright had been judged by the standard applied to M. 
Gambetta, they would have paid away all their property in 
fines and languished half their lives in prison. The celebrated 
letter of 1868 to Lord Grey de Wilton,—the letter beginning, 
“my dear Grey,”—would have deserved a penalty of £800 
against M. Gambetta’s £80, and an imprisonment of thirty 
months against M. Gambetta’s three, if the penalty had been 
proportioned to the insult to the Government. As far as we 
can see, if legal penalties of any kind are to be inflicted for such 
offences as these, all public discussion of a kind to take hold 
of popular opinion becomes simply impossible. Yet in spite of this, 
the Judges are in such a hurry to find the accused guilty and 
anticipate the defence, that they refuse an adjournment of 
a week, and insist on an immediate execution of the only part 
of the penalty which can be enforced at once without prejudice 
to the reversal of the sentence in case of the reversal of the 
judgment. And yet these Judges have no more courage than 
the Administration they serve. Neither the Government nor 
their judicial servants dare to “sin strongly,” though they 
dare to sin. M. Gambetta is condemned without a fair 
delay to give his couusel time to plead, and the fine inflicted 
Is to be paid at once; but the sentence is a timid sentence, 
and the fine a petty fine. Like the Government, which is 
unscrupulous in everything, but unscrupulous in everything on 
asmall scale, the Correctional Tribunal is vexatious on a small 
scale. They feel that they are doing a very questionable 
act, and therefore they take care that the consequences 
of their act shall be comparatively petty. They carefully 
imitate their chiefs. What is done, is done in the worst 
temper, but is not big enough to loom large in the public eye. 
They are almost as bashful as they are irritating. They 
strain the law, but they have no idea of a grand policy. Like 
schoolboys, they are retiring as well as tricky ; their pricks 
and pinches are administered, as it were, on the sly, or at 








least are so insignificant in themselves, that while they 
annoy they do not shock, and fail to inspire the feeling that 
here at last a limit has been reached which passes the 
bounds of political toleration. ‘Provoke in every way you 
can,’ seems to be the order of the day, ‘but let your provo- 
cations be small, and of the sort that it is not difficult 
to explain away.’ The procedure with M. Gambetta, 
which at first looked so bold, is essentially of this kind. 
Indeed, the Conservative papers now proclaim loudly 
the secret motive of it,—the five years’ disqualification 
for political office, which the sentence, if maintained by the 
highest Court of Appeal, will involve. The Gaulois, for 
instance, boasts that if the prosecution be successful, the 
Republican party will lose at once “both its old Consul and 
its young Tribune.” In other words, the whole proceeding is 
not a challenge to a powerful foe, but a dodgy political 
manceuvre for the discomfiture of the next Republican Govern- 
ment, a small success, if achieved,—for the Republican party 
can govern without M. Gambetta, though it would miss the 
help of the only man whose political resource the Germans in 
1870 saw any reason to respect. 

The chief interest of the prosecution is, however, its pro- 
bable effect on the coming elections. Will it increase, or will 
it tend to dispel, the discouragement which timid Republicans 
must feel from the death of M. Thiers? We strongly believe 
that it will have the latter effect, and for the obvious reason 
that as the Marshal, if beaten, is now far less likely either to 
take ulterior measures, or to resign, than he would have been if 
he had still had a rival whom he knew the people to prefer 
to himself, even the most timid will see the necessity of giving 
the Marshal a strong hint that his recent policy must be 
changed, and will be less fearful of the consequences of 
such a hint than they would have been a fortnight ago. It is 
possible, we think, from the words of the Marshal in replyin 
to the address at Bordeaux, that he is better inclined to yield 
to a great Republican vote than he was a month or two ago. 
And it is also probable, we think, from the marked difference 
in the people’s reception of him after his speech, that they 
noted this indication of a more conciliatory temper, and desired 
to acknowledge it. But if we know the French people at all, 
these symptoms do not indicate greater willingness to vote for 
the Conservatives, but rather greater confidence in the results 
of voting for the Republicans. If they had been led to fear 
the Marshal’s sudden resignation, and its consequences, now 
that there is no Thiers to take his place, they might possibly 
have been willing to vote for the Conservatives, rather than 
precipitate a dangerous crisis. But the more they hope that 
the Marshal will give way, and will accept a Republican 
Ministry,—and no doubt, M. Thiers’ death makes it much 
easier for him to give way,—the more they will wish to ensure 
his giving way and his accepting that Ministry. Now, the 
Gambetta trial will vastly increase the irritation of the people 
against the Duc de Broglie’s Government and M. de 
Fourtou’s administration of the Ministry of the Interior, 
but it will not tend especially either to increase the 
irritation of the Marshal himself against the Republican 
party, or the irritation of the Republican party against 
the Marshal. We hope, therefore, that the more unlikely it 
seems that the Marshal will either try a coup d'état or resign, 
the more unanimous will be the vote against his “ Ministry of 
combat”; and that if the Republicans are wise enough to let it 
be seen that they would even prefer a Republican Government 
under the Marshal till 1880, to an immediate change of 
Presidents, the vote may become an even more im- 
pressive demonstration against the Duc de Broglie and 
M. de Fourtou than it would have been in case M. 
Thiers had lived. Oertainly the undisputed accession of 
M. Grévy to M. Thiers’ place as leader of the Republican 
party is a good omen. Every one knows that he at least 
is not in favour of sensational measures, that he would prefer 
a sure and slow policy to a dangerous and brilliant one, 
that he would be long-suffering towards a President who 
is a soldier and not a politician, and who has been in 
the hands of men much cleverer than himself. Cer- 
tainly everything seems to indicate the self-restraint and self- 
possession of the Republican leaders, and also their wonderful 
power over the people; and while this remains, there can be but 
one result of the Gambetta trial,—that is, it will vastly in- 
crease the disgust of the country for the present advisers of 
the Marshal, and will therefore strike a heavy blow against the 
Conservatives. The only thing which might neutralise the 
effect of this trial would be evidence of too much party-zeal on 
the Liberal side to be consistent with safety,—and of this, at 
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present, we are happy to say that we see no symptom on the 
popular side, and a great number of symptoms on the 
unpopular. 





M. GREVY. 


M GREVY seems to be the coming man, now that M. Thiers 
e is dead. Public opinion distinctly points to him as the 
future President of a Conservative Republic. It is a pity that 
the coming man is not known better, not merely here, but also in 
France. He is, it is true, much esteemed by all who are 
acquainted with him. He has long been marked out by his 
friends for the highest politieal offices. But his fame does 
not visibly extend much outside Paris, always excepting his 
own Department of the Jura, which has never failed since 
1848 to return him as its favourite Deputy by large majorities. 
He has not earned the ordinary penalties or rewards of great 
popular celebrity. His portrait is not on match or bonbon 
boxes. You do not find him sketched in the portraits in- 
times of public men which the French are so fond of pub- 
lishing. We do not know whether M. de Mirecourt, who 
has written the lives of most of his contemporaries, from 
Lola Montes to the Marshal President, with mixed feelings 
on their part, has included M. Grévy in his endless series. 
And yet he is not at alla new man. He is one of the oldest 
of the present race of statesmen. He took part in the Revo- 
lution of 1830, and was a distinguished advocate in Louis 
Philippe’s reign. When 1848 came, he was in the front rank, 
and was deemed worthy of being made Vice-President of the 
Assembly and member of the Committee of Justice. He was 
a power in the Republic of that time, but not a sufficient 
power, for had his voice been listened to when he 
proposed, with clear foresight of the perils ahead, that 
the President should be removable by the Assembly, the 
coup d’état might have been averted. When it came, he 
quitted politics in disgust, and refused to make any terms 
with the Empire, of which he was the most uncom- 
promising, though not the most violent enemy. In 
the interval between 1851 and 1868, he laboured at 
his profession, and rose to be Bédtonnier of the Bar. 
In the latter year he was returned as Deputy to the Corps 
Législatif, and again he pursued his policy of calm but 
undeviating resistance to the Empire, disdaining to take part 
or lot in the supple Liberalism of M. Ollivier, and refusing to 
be convinced by the arguments of M. Thiers that the Empire 
having granted “the necessary liberties,” its opponents might 
sink their differences and accept it as inevitable. When the 
Empire fell, and the Bordeaux Assembly met, the choice of 
President fellon M.Grévy. Let us add to this creditable, if not 
remarkably brilliant record of honest, consistent work that he 
is an able and effective speaker ; that he is an author, as well 
as orator ; that office has been often within his reach ; and it 
will be acknowledged that if M. Grévy’s name is not a house- 
hold word—that if it is not one of those names which common 
people use as shorthand, symbolical expressions of principles— 
it is not because he has not been much before the world. 

The explanation is that he is of the stamp of man who in- 
fluences men of influence. His talents are not of the obtrusive 
or conspicuous character which sway a crowd. He is an ad- 
mirable speaker, according to English notions—neat, precise, 
pointed, and effective ; but his is oratory which reasonable men 
would best like in their most reasonable moments, and it might 


be a trifle too academic in form and delivery to suit a mis-{ 


cellaneous audience. And then, too, he has never said or 
done startling things, echoes of which vibrate in the pro- 
vinces,—has never been fond of uttering, after the fashion of his 
countrymen, epigrammatic sayings which become the wisdom 
and wit of the many. He has been engaged in revolutions, 
he has been a member of the advanced guard of Liberalism ; 
but he has uniformly been temperate in manner, and has 
advocated thorough-going views with remarkable moderation 
of tone. Had he been an Englishman, he would 
have been lost to political life. His character and 
the nature of his training and successes would have 
marked him out, with universal concurrence, for the highest 
judicial promotion. He would have been pronounced by 
solicitors and persons more potent than solicitors a safe man, 
fit to be made a Puisne at fifty, and to be elevated to the 
Court of Appeal as soon as room could be found for him. In 
truth, his faults and virtues have a legal flavour, and he is 
always reminding close observers of his career that a large 


portion of it has been spent in Courts of Law. Though a 


convincing speaker, he is apt to weaken the general effect of 





his addresses by giving rather disproportionate prominence to 
the dry, legal view. He delights to pursue trains of reason. 
ing which a non-legal mind might regard as a little repulsive 
trivial, or sophistical. For example, in a speech with respect 
to the Septennate, he argued ingeniously, but we fear only with 
the effect of puzzling or confusing most of his audience, that 
one Assembly could not bind its successor, and that a vote 
which prolonged the Septennate to 1880 could be properly 
and legally reconsidered, and, if deemed necessary, revised, 
On the other hand, he has in full measure most of 
the judicial virtues. His conduct as president of different 
Chambers in troubled times was such as to command universal} 
esteem. He was fair and temperate; he was firm, too; he 
rarely intervened, and when he did, it was only to set matters 
straight by a brief, pointed remark. He knew well the weak: 
nesses of French Legislative Assemblies, as was revealed in his 
remark during a confused debate, “We lose all our time in 
incidents. We shall never get done. We incident too much, 
and without occasion.” M. Grévy hates, and always has hated, 
incidenting ; he has nothing theatrical in his composition —the 
Duc de Broglie’s organ complains that he is too plebeian in 
demeanour; and his political influence gives the lie to man 
fashionable common-places about the ineradicable levity or 
love of sensationalism of his race, and to numerous harsh 
dicta, such as Mommsen’s, that the Gaul lacks the moral depth 
necessary for a politician. 

M. Grévy, though lacking the qualities which made M. 
Thiers a Minister about thirty-five, and M. Gambetta a party 
leader and Dictator about thirty, has some virtue which will 
stand him in good stead whenever he is put in nomination for 
the Presidency of the Republic: He has uniformly been suc- 
cessful in all he has put his hand to, and his countrymen 
have come to believe that he is a lucky man,—which 
is of itself a passport to fresh success. He was a successful 
advocate ; he won astonishing electoral victories in the Jura 
against the Empire; and he was, on the whole, a remark- 
ably successful Speaker of the Bordeaux Assembly. He failed, 
indeed, to retain the complete confidence of that curious 
Assembly, so hard to rule, in its later days ; but no one now 
doubts that he was in the right in the episode which led to 
his resignation in 1873. He had ruled that the expression 
“impertinence ” was an unparliamentary word ; and the Right, 
taking offence at this unexceptional decision, his resignation 
and the appointment of M. Buffet followed. Let us also re- 
collect that though the peasant has not come to talk of 
M. Grévy as he once did of M. Thiers, the former is a man of a 
very intelligible type. There is no mistaking him. What heis, he 
always’ has been, and in all human probability, will be. He 
has no inconsistencies in his past to clear away. There are no 
rash, violent words set down to his debit in history. He has, 
all his political life, held fast to the views which he enun- 
ciated in his able, discreet speech over M. Thiers’ grave 
last Saturday, that no dynasty can ever be stable in 
France, and that a Conservative Republic has become ‘“ the 
necessary Government.” That is now a common creed, but 
most of its votaries arrived at it by long and circuitous routes. 
M. Thiers was, until recently, an Orleanist; in M. Dufaure’s 
career there are such diverse episodes as his attachment to 
Orleanism, and his subsequent voting for the banishing of the 
family. M. Grévy, on the other hand, has been all his life a 
Conservative-Republican. We trust that if he is put in nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, he and his friends will do so subject 
to one important reservation. They are bound to recollect 
that they cannot counsel the Government to be constitutional 
with much effect, unless they are themselves prepared to be so 
also; and it would seem to be their first duty to accept 
Marshal MacMahon as the President until 1880, provided he 
is willing to rule in a constitutional manner. 





PROTESTANTISM IN PRUSSIA. 


f be Prussian correspondent of the Times gave on Monday 

a very interesting account of the present position of the 
Prussian Evangelical Church. A certain measure of self- 
government has been conceded to the Synods, mainly at the 
instance of a party which the Zimes’ correspondent calls the 
Religious Liberals, in contradistinction to the Irreligious Liberals 
who are “ indifferent or else absolutely hostile to the Church,” 
and disdain to use the rights with which they are invested by 
the. new Constitution. The nearest English equivalents to 
these terms, perhaps, are the Broad-Ohurch party and the 
Rationalist party. The Broad-Ohurch party wished to modify 
the dogma and liturgy of the Evangelical Church, and in order 
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to effect this object they demanded larger powers for the 
Synods. Now that these have been obtained, they find that 
they are unable to. make any use of them, They hoped to 
secure the support of the Rationalist party, and thus to bear 
down orthodox opposition, But the Rationalist party feel no 
interest in the half-and-half reforms which would satisfy the 
Broad-Churchmen. They simply abstain from. voting, and the 
consequence is that the Broad-Ohurchmen are outnumbered by 
the orthodox party, and everything remains asit was. The 
Evangelical clergy, according to, the Times’ correspondent, are 
mainly orthodox. Forty years ago it was just the other way. 
The clergy were under the influence of Strauss and Schleier- 
macher, and for a time they and the laity seemed to be of one 
mind. This union was broken by the speed with which 
the laity went on in the direction of atheism, If religion 
was to be altogether abolished, it was plain that there would 
be no place for the ministers of religion, and this conviction 
probably gave additional force to the rebound in the direction 
of orthodoxy which began after 1848, The men who were 
students in the period of reaction now fill the Prussian pulpits, 
and among the clergy the Broad Churchmen are reduced 
to a small minority. The governing body in the Evan- 
gelical Church is chiefly anxious to prevent the ortho- 
dox and the Broad-Church clergy from coming to blows. 
Dr. Sydow, who was deprived by his provincial Consistory 
for denying the divinity of Christ, was reinstated on appeal 
to the Supreme Consistory, and the orthodox clergy speak of 
the Supreme Consistory in very much the same tone as that 
which the High-Church clergy in England use towards the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. As the members of 
the Synods are elected by household suffrage, the orthodox 
clergy would soon find the formularies on which they rest cut 
from under them if the members of the Synod: really repre- 
sented their nominal constituents. But. as only the Broad 
Church and the orthodox section of the electorate take the 
trouble to vote, the Synods, with scarcely an, exception, remain 
orthodox. So, too, do most of the congregations, because, as 
the 7imes’ correspondent remarks, with reference to a recent 
election of a Broad-Churchman to the incumbency of a church 
in Berlin, the religious Liberals, “though they took the ex- 
ceptional trouble of going to the poll, are not in the habit of 
attending Divine service.” 

The quarrel of the Prussian Government with the Roman 
Catholic Church was the more popular with the Evangelical 
laity that they saw in it a means of weakening the influence 
of the Evangelical clergy. The “ black Ultramontanes,” as 
they called their own ministers, were really more hateful to 
them than the Roman Catholic priesthood. With the latter 
they had nothing to do; with the former they could not help 
coming occasionally in contact, Two of the measures nomi- 
nally aimed at the Roman Catholics, the laws making baptism 
and marriage in church optional ceremonies, did really far 
greater injury to the Evangelical ministers, The Roman 
Catholic clergy have a moral hold over their people which the 
Evangelical clergy have altogether lost. To the Roman Catholic 
laity, baptism is something different from registration, and a 
marriage by a priest has a moral validity which a merely civil 
marriage lacks. Consequently, when the law left the laity free 
to marry without the intervention of any minister of religion, 
and free to register their children without having them bap- 
tized, Roman Catholic practice underwent no change. If a 


Evangelical laity, ‘You must be married by an Evangelical 
minister, and you must have your children baptised by an 
Evangelical minister.’ “The great mass of the people,” Dr. 
Grau goes on, “is either indifferent or openly hostile to 
doctrinal teaching.” 

These are not new facts, but they are facts.which are new 
to the Evangelical clergy. Their eyes have scarcely been 
opened long enough to make them alive to the causes. of 
this general rejection of their teaching. The complete identi 
between the Government and the Evangelical Church, whic 
existed from the date of its formation down to the recent 
changes in the law, has evidently not raised the Church in the 
estimation of the laity. In learning to regard the Church as 
a function of the State, they have learnt to accept its suppres- 
sion as a State function as equivalent to its suppression alto- 
gether. So long as the clergy retained a double character, 
and were officers of the Government as well as ministers of 
religion, it was possible for them to suppose that they were 
respected in both characters. Now that they have ceased to 
be officers of the Government, they find that they have ceased 
to be respected, and they cannot fight against the conclusion that 
it is only as officers of the Government that they have been re- 
spected hitherto, Their first impulse, and it is not an unnatural 
one, is to see if they cannot regain their old position The 
speech of the Emperor of Germany, which was reported in the 
Standard, was apparently made in answer to an address con- 
ceived in this spirit. He agrees with the clergy who presented 
it, “that the Church must remain,” Perhaps the Emperor 
| was not unwilling that this should be taken to mean some- 

thing more than it will be allowed to mean when it comes to 
be translated into action. The Emperor dislikes the changes 
that have weakened the hold of the clergy on the laity, and 
he is at present anxious that these changes shall not be pushed 
any further. The. clergy are probably of opinion that the 
| Church cannot remain unless it be restored to something like 
| its former position, and if they are convinced of this they will 
| naturally be disposed to treat an assurance that the Church must 
| remain as tantamount to a promise that the Church shall be 
| restored. How small a prospect there really is of anything of 
the kind coming to pass may be seen from the reference made 
| by the Emperor to the Education Bill which the Government 
are about to introduce. “I hope,” he said, “ that the result, of 
the Ministerial deliberation will be according to my wishes, 
Count upon me.” Count upon me for what? For always 
wishing the right thing—at least, so we read it—not in the 
least for having any power of giving effect to his wishes, A 
Church which has, strictly speaking, no laity-——whichis the prer 
sent condition of the Prussian Evangelical Church—is not a 
body that is likely to attract or to be seriously benefited by 
Government patronage. No doubt if the clergy are content 
that the people should remain either indifferently or openly 
hostile to their teaching, they might retain that minimum of 
Government countenance which can be given them without 
exciting any lay opposition. But if they want to become in 
any sense a spiritual power in Prussia, it is their own arm, and 
not the arm of the Government, that must help them, 
Spiritual teaching must depend for acceptance on some intrinsic 
quality in itself, Whether the Prussian Evangelical clergy 
have got anything to teach which the laity will care to hear, 
is the real question on which their future depends. That 
there will eventually be a reaction in the direction of religious 
belief even among these dry bones—and behold, they are very 








man were a@ Roman Catholic from conviction, he thought 
baptism and marriage by a priest as essential as ever. If he 
were a Roman Catholic from interest or complaisance, it was 
indispensable that he should appear to think them as essential 
asever. But an Evangelical layman, not in the least believing 
in baptism or marriage by a minister of religion except as 
ceremonies enjoined by the State, ceased altogether to value 
them when the State ceased to enjoin them. Thus the Evan- 
gelical clergy were speedily forced to acknowledge to them- 
selves how great the gulf between them and the laity was. So 
long as men continued to come to church to be married 
and to bring their children to church to be baptized, the 
clergy could ignore the want of religious belief among their 
flocks, But when the sheep, on being told that they need not 
come near the fold unless they like, immediately elect to 
wander, it is impossible for the shepherds to conceal from 
themselves how the case stands, This explains the language 
used by one of the clergy at a meeting in Berlin, of which the 
Times’ correspondent gives some account. “ These are serious 


times for the Church. The protection of the civil power is 
no longer awarded to us to anything 
was. 


; like the extent it formerly 
That.is to say, the civil power no longer says to the 


” 








dry—of the Protestant laity of Prussia is probable enough, but 
whether the Evangelical clergy will in any way reap the harvest 
is a wholly different question, If they do reap it, it will certainly 
not be in virtue of that official support to which they look back 
with such regret. 





THE “LABOUR PARTY” IN AMERICA, 


iow organisation of a Working-Men’s Party in the United 

States has caused wide-spread alarm among the capitalist 
classes, and has thrown the political managers, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic, into a state of almost amusing perplex- 
ity. Yet it is, on the whole, a hopeful sign, though it is not 
without its omens of danger. If the working-men of the 
United States, or any considerable proportion of them, have 
for a long time been smarting under a vague sense of wrong, 
and have found no hope of redress, except in conspiracies 
against “order,” identified with the interests of a capitalist 
“society,” and in reckless appeals to force, it is a 
clear gain that they should be induced to put their demands 
into a political form, and to seek for the attainment of their 
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ends by political methods. If they make mistakes in the selec- 
tion of their objects, and of the means to be employed in 
reaching them, there is no cure so certain and so safe as that 
of experience. The fundamental errors of the “ Know-Nothing” 
movement would for a long time have been an element of 
insecurity in the politics of the United States, if they had not 
been tried by political tests, and finally exploded. The 
“rights of labour” movement is more formidable, but the 
best chance of grappling with it lies in the public statement 
and discussion of its pretensions. The ordeal through which 
an organised political party has to pass is severe upon fallacies 
and illusions ; it brings forward with crushing weight the vast 
store of common-sense which is the possession of the middle- 
class majority, the freeholders of the States, whose will is 
ultimately the determining force in every controversy, and who 
have no liking for schemes which unsettle property and 
weaken individual effort. This force will now be brought to 
bear upon the claims of the working-men, and the result can 
hardly be doubtful. For the representatives of the artisans 
and the wage-receiving class at large, ceasing to brood over 
their wrongs, have put the remedies they demand into a formal 
shape, upon which a judgment must speedily be pronounced 
in party convention, at State elections, and finally in the 
national Legislature. No American who has an intelligent 
and honest faith in the stability of his country’s institutions 
need fear the issue of this struggle. 

At the same time, there are good reasons for insisting that 
the steady majority of the American people shall pronounce 
its opinion without delay upon the claims of the workmen. 
The latter class are ignorant and excitable, easily moved by 
misrepresentation, inflamed with irrational hopes, and im- 
patient of the restraints which any organised government, 
however Democratic may be its constitution, is bound to 
impose. The United States would not be, as they are, a Con- 
servative country, in the best sense of the word, if the work- 
men, most of them foreigners by birth, and undisciplined in 
American ideas of political and social rights, ruled as the 
majority. Of late years the terrible wrench given to business 
relations by the collapse of 1873 has agitated this class 
with dangerous passions, and interested demagogues have been 
found in abundance to play upon their anger and their hatred, 
their fears and their hopes. The consequences have been wit- 
nessed in the recent strikes, which, though they amazed every 
one, were the natural result of the political and social struggles 
of the country since the close of the CivilWar. The majority 
had been content to hear capital abused, and to listen to the 
promulgation of quack schemes for the relief of “the debtor 
class ” with half-credulous attention. They had real grievances 
against the great Railway corporations, for whose corrupt pro- 
fusion they were forced indirectly to pay, and by whose ille- 
gitimate influences their wishes were often defeated in the 
State Legislatures and in Congress. They were not displeased 
to see the great monopolies smarting under the Granger 
legislation and trembling before the menace of a general 
strike. Even the startling events of the struggle in 
July failed to convince many Americans that the demands 
of the workmen involved any changes dangerous in them- 
selves or subversive of the established order of American 
society. But now that the Working-Men’s party has un- 
furled its flag and formulated its claims in States so important 
as Ohio and Pennsylvania, there is no excuse for evading their 
consideration, The working-men, it is true, have fallen at the 
outset into the hands of interested politicians, who have failed 
to procure the gratification of their ambitions in either of the 
regular party organisations. Able and unscrupulous dema- 
gogues like General Butler know well how to exploiter the inar- 
ticulate and unreasoning cravings of discontented masses. But 
though the platforms adopted at the Labour Conventions in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio may owe their logical completeness 
to the practised hands of trained journalists and experienced 
agitators, we cannot doubt that they represent what the working- 
men themselves believe to be the means to their chosen ends. 
Among the demands put forward in the platform adopted at 
the Cincinnati Convention of the new party are the following, 
—the compulsory restriction of the working-day to eight 
hours; “the repeal of the patent laws, and all other laws or 
charters giving special privileges to individuals or companies, 
to the detriment of labour ;” the total abolition of indirect 
taxation, and the substitution for it of a graduated income-tax ; 
the assumption by the Government of a controlling power over 
railways, telegraphs, and all means of transportation; and 
lastly, the abolition of the wages system, by vesting in the 
Government, “as fast as practicable,” the management of all 





| industrial enterprises, to be (whatever this may mean) “ operated 


by free co-operating unions for the good of the whole people,” 
These are not aims in which the majority of the American 
Electorate, the freehold farmers and the small traders of the 
towns, will be prepared to acquiesce, and the organisation of 
the working-men’s party will afford an opportunity for passing 
a decisive judgment upon them. 

In the new number of the North-American Review there are 
two interesting contributions upon the questions raised by the 
Railway Strike. The capitalists’ case is stated with point and 
energy by Colonel Scott—universally known through the States 
as “ Tom Scott”—the President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and one of the four autocrats who, as Secretary Sherman said 
the other day, control the traffic of the great trunk lines, and 
by their individual wills can change the rate of wages and the 
price of produce, and thus affect both the cost of living and 
the means of living. Colonel Scott’s argument, however, pre- 
sents few novel points. We know all that can be said in 
favour of protecting the capitalist, securing freedom of con- 
tract, and sternly repressing disorder. But the case on the 
other side embraces more original views. It is stated by 
“A Striker,” who professes to be an American working- 
man, and is probably what he represents himself; his father, 
he says, was a Swede, who emigrated from Europe because he 
had heard “that North America was peopled and governed by 
working-men, and the care of the States was mainly engaged 
in the welfare and prosperity of labour.” But these expectations 
in which “ A Striker” was bred up, have been disappointed. 
The States are breaking faith with the workmen. Capital is 
monopolising political power, and “ hiring a mercenary Press” 
to guard its acquisitions. “It seems to me,” says the writer, 
“the power has got fixed so long in one set of hands, that things 
are settling down into a condition like what my father left 
behind him in Europe forty years ago, and what stands 
there still.” The political power promised by universal 
suffrage is an illusion, because capital “can buy idlers and 
vagabonds enough to swell the ranks of wealth, and run up a 
majority whenever a show of hands is required.” the 


despair with which the working-men plunged into the strike,” 


and the conviction they entertain that radieal changes in the 
social system must be introduced. “Our claim is simple. We 
demand fair wages. We say that the man able and willing to 
work, and for whom there is work to do, is entitled to wages 
sufficient to provide him with enough food, shelter, and 
clothing to sustain and preserve his health and strength. We 
contend that the employer has no right to speculate on starva- 
tion when he reduces wages below a living figure, saying, if we 
refuse that remuneration, there are plenty of starving men out 
of work that will gladly accept half a loaf instead of no bread.” 
In this passage we have the genuine ring of Continental social- 
ism, which insists that Government shall settle what “ fair 
wages” are to mean from time to time. If the Railways are 
the only proprietary interests now threatened, they will not 
long remain so; and this the majority of the American people 
must clearly see. Unless they have altogether changed their 
character, they will promptly and emphatically declare that such 
ideas can find no place in the social order of a practical and 
individualist Republic like the United States. The workmen, 
by their complaint that capital conquers them at the polls, 
acknowledge that they are in a minority,—and unless they 
can verify their allegation that the majority is corrupt, and set 
it free from the corrupting influences, they must, as a minority, 
submit. 








A MINIATURE WORLD. 


R. WENTWORTH ERCK, writing to Monday’s Times 
from the Observatory of Sherrington Bray, in the county 

of Wicklow, calculates the diameter of the outer satellite of Mars 
at about twenty miles. This is a good deal more than we 
ventured to suggest to our readers in writing on the satellites of 
Mars a fortnight ago, and we observe that Professor Newcomb, 
of the Washington Observatory, holds, with the accomplished 
writer of our own paper, that the diameter cannot be more than 
ten miles. But even granting Mr. Wentworth Erck’s estimate, 
it appears to be quite legitimate to say of the satellite, as 
Mr. Wentworth Erck himself says, that it is—unless the inner 
satellite be a good deal smaller, which is not improbable— 
‘“‘by far the smallest celestial body known to us.” Now, of 
course, we have no means of knowing whether there be 
or be not an atmosphere such as ours round this minute 
satellite, or whether it be, like our Moon, destitute of an atmo- 
sphere, and therefore, so far as analogy suggests to us, a mere plane- 
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tary cinder, without any room for the kind of organised life which 
depends on moisture, atmosphere, and oxidisation. Butitis always 
instructive, as well as interesting, to notice how many conse- 
quences any single great change in one of the leading conditions 
of life brings with it, because it helps us to understand 
more distinctly the enormous wealth of resource in the universe, 
when we see how a variation in a single condition brings in 
its train changes so numerous and striking that the world in 
which they are realised must present, even in its most superficial 
phenomena, the greatest contrasts to our own. We shall assume, 
then, that in the outer of the two newly-discovered satellites of 
Mars the diameter turns out to be (say) just twenty miles, that 
the density and surface of this satellite is, in other respects, not 
unlike that of Mars itself, that it is surrounded by an atmosphere, 
and that organised beings as rational as men live upon it, and then 
we shall just consider a few other of the vast differences which 
the great difference in magnitude between such a satellite and 
our own Earth, would bring with it. 
In the first place, in a globe with only twenty miles from any 
place to its antipodes, the whole surface would not be greater 
than about 1,200 square miles,—or than the surface of such a 
county as Suffolk, for example,—and yet though so minute, it 
might perhaps contain all climates, climate depending chiefly not on 
the size of the planet, but on the angle at which the Sun’s rays strike 
the surface. In such a petty world the whole circumnavigation 
of the globe would be only about as far as the voyage from Holy- 
head to Dublin, and hence the distance from the Equator to the 
Pole would not, if the little planet be nearly round, be above 
fifteen miles in all. Thus a walk of a single mile would take an 
inhabitant of this globule through six degrees of latitude, and ina 
three-mile walk it is therefore conceivable that he might change 
his latitude and his climate as vastly as an inhabitant of 
our earth who has sailed from London to Alexandria. In 
other words, the same change which can only be obtained 
in the same distance in our earth by climbing a high moun- 
tain, could be obtained there by an easy walk on the surface 
of the planet ; while a railway journey of the same distance which 
takes a man from Richmond or Twickenham to town, might on a 
little world of these dimensions take him from the temperate to the 
arctic or the torrid zone. Of course it is difficult to say how far 
mere minuteness of scale might not alter essentially the rules of 
temperature. It is difficult to suppose that mere contiguity would 
not itself prevent the great differences of temperature which are 
possible on a much larger globe. 
lelism in the causes at work, and no difference except the reduction 
of scale, you could not have as many zones of temperature in a 
pond four feet deep as you may have in the Atlantic or Pacific,— 
if only because heat is conducted much more rapidly, and is much 
sooner equalised, over a small surface than over a large. But 
making all proper allowance for this, any difference in temperature 
solely due to the angle at which the Sun’s rays strike down would 
be as great after a seven or eight-mile journey, north or south, in 
such a tiny world as this, as it would be on our own Earth after 
a journey of three thousand miles. Nor would this be the only 
extraordinary difference in the conditions of life due to this petti- 
ness of the world in which you lived. Supposing this little world 
to resemble our Moon in this, that it keeps always the same face 
turned towards Mars, just as our Moon always keeps the same face 
turned towards the Earth, then in a thirty-miles ride—or, if rail- 
ways existed there, and railways of our own average speed, in about 
an hour,—the inhabitant of this little world could exchange 
full sunlight for full or almost full Mars-light; and the surface of 
Mars, remember, being only at the distance of 12,000 miles, 
and his centre about three-and-a-half diameters of Mars, 
from this satellite, must exhibit an illuminated disc as 
large in appearance as fourteen hundred of our Moons. 
Or suppose the satellite to be in eclipse, enveloped in the 
mighty shadow of Mars itself, as it would be when it and the Sun 
Were on opposite sides of Mars, then by a similar ride of thirty 
miles, the observer could plant himself on the clear side of the 
satellite, where the stars above his head would be those of the 
antipodes, and he would no longer have the sky above him half 
blotted out by the dark orb of the great planet round which 
his own world circled. One hour's railway journey would 
take an inhabitant of this little world from the vision of the 
polar bear to that of the Southern Cross, or from that of Cepheus 
and Cygnus, his north polar constellations, to that of Indus 
et Pavo, in which lies his southern pole. Indeed, the rapid 
change of astronomical phenomena accessible to one who could 
travel as we travel, in such a dot of a world as this, would be 


Granting even an exact paral- | gate 


But this would be only a small part of the difference due to 
living in so minute a satellite. The weight of any given object 
on its surface (if we assume its consistency to be about the 
same as that of the Earth and Mars, which do not greatly 
differ in density) would be about four hundred times less than 
its weight on the surface of the Earth, so that the atmosphere 
which we assume it to have, would necessarily be a much rarer and! 
also a much more widely extended atmosphere than any known to. 
us. It is, of course, the attraction of the Earth which keeps our 
atmosphere so closely packed asit is. Diminish greatly that attrac- 
tion, and its particles would fly much wider apart, as indeed 
they do, as you approach the tops of high mountains. But 
if the atmosphere were far less dense, the clouds which it 
would have to carry, and the birds which used it for their flight, 
would also weigh so vastly less, that it would probably be as service- 
able for these purposes as before. Nevertheless, for the purpose of 
storing and retaining the warmth of the Sun, such an atmosphere 
would not answer at all the same purposes as ours, but would 
differ as much as a thin sheet differs from a warm blanket. 
Still more difficult is it to conceive how the architecture of such 
a planet would be managed. The weight of materials has of 
course much to do with their solidity, but with weights four hun- 
dred times less, it is hard to conceive even a one-storeyed house 
holding together against any serious lateral blows. And yet, 
though in such a world the falls would be comparatively light, 
since the force of gravity would be itself so minute, there would 
be no reason to suppose that the projectiles would be less deadly 
than in our own. Indeed, as the downward pull would be less, 
the range attained by any given projectile force, such as that 
due to kindled gunpowder, would be greater, and a Krupp cannon, 
for instance, would probably send its charge to a much greater 
distance, both because the resisting medium through which it 
passed would be less, and because the attraction of the little 
planet would not be sufficient to bring it so soon to the ground. 
Hence while the cohesion of the earthworks of such a world would 
be far smaller than here, the rending lateral pressures might be 
expected often to be greater, and to the engineer and the architect 
educated only insucha worldas ours, this must suggest very difficult 
problems. On the other hand, the athletes of such a world, if 
endowed with anything like the same mechanical powers as we 
are, would surprise us by their high jumps. The Guy Livingstones 
of such a world, and the horses which they rode, would find it as 
easy perhaps to jump a mountain, as ours do to jump a five-barred 


But it will be said,—What is the use of speculating on the con- 
ditions of a little world in which the population of Yorkshire 
would find themselves cramped and in need of all sorts of checks, 
—war, famine, or what you will,—to keep it down to the limits 
of the planet? Well, of course, the only use is to bring ourselves to 
see more clearly the endless variety of possible worlds, and to im- 
press upon ourselves that the least fundamental change in the con- 
ditions of life, involves thousands of others, the whole consequences 
of which it is hardly possible for us to reason out. But then, of 
course, it is easy to conceive that some one of these unforeseen 
differences might neutralise what seem to us theinconveniences of 
so confined a world. It is just conceivable, for instance, that the 
law of ‘‘ conflict for existence ” on so small a theatre as that, would 
have weeded out all but the very finest organisations, and all 
organisations tending to multiply themselves at an inconvenient 
rate. In a population no bigger than that of Suffolk, or half or a 
quarter that of Suffolk (for some allowance must be made for the 
possible ocean of such a world), it is quite conceivable that you 
might have far more select minds and powers and higher mental 
resources, than we can muster amongst the whole population of 
our globe. It might well be that while we are painfully trying to 
permeate two or three great continents of petrified civilisations with 
the principle of progress, a few hundreds of families might there be 
all co-operating to carry thought, and knowledge, and worship 
into a region far higher than even the highest minds of our world 
can conceive. Itis perfectly conceivable that, under different con- 
ditions, the highest concentration of mental resources into a small 
space would be far zaore favourable to further progress, than rela- 
tively large numbers with a relatively wide range, are tous. Ina 
word, intensity of life in such a world might more than compen- 
sate for extension here; and it is quite as conceivable that the 
highest point yet reached by organised beings might be reached in 
a globule such as this satellite of Mars, as it is that it might be 


_reached in any of the Brogdingnagian worlds,—in J upiter or Saturn, 


or the perhaps still mightier satellites of Aldebaran or Sirius. 





something almost past our power of conceiving. 
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‘*DIGGER” STORIES. 

HE literature which has sprung up in the track of the gold- 
finding events of the last twenty years has so much in 
common with the life which inspired it, that it is both rough 
and romantic, both grim and grotesque. It is more foreign 
to English experience than any other literature in existence, and 
it takes a stronger hold upon our imagination than any other 
which deals with adventurous life,—than the stories of Indian 
tiger-hunting or African lion-hunting,—perhaps because. in 
the digger stories the men are the wild beasts and the hunters 
at once. ‘There is a grim fascination for the fancy in the 
variety of human types exhibited in these gold-camp stories, in 
the notion of great numbers of men weeding themselves out of 
civilisation in order to pursue the object most desired by all 
civilised races, in the strange laws and customs to which 
they submit themselves, and in their ways of speech and 
action, different from those of all the world beside. The 
gold-digging and gold-mining life can only be understood from 
stories. Grave accounts of it in travel-books, and by the writers 
who keep the records of the world posted-up for the historians 
of the century, do not let us really into it; we never came to 
understand it until Bret Harte took us to Roaring Camp, and to 
Poker Flat, introduced us to the Pikes, and to that wonderful 
digger-talk, in which the profanity almost ceases to shock us by 
reason of its naiveté, and the humour is of a kind irreducible to 
any known definition of that quality, irreconcilable with any of 
our previous notions, not anyhow to be analysed, but which we 
feel, as Dickens describes Mr. Morfin’s neighbours to have felt 
his violoncello-music, ‘‘in our bones.” What Bret Harte has 
done for us in respect of the Californian, Mr. Marcus Clarke has 
done for us in respect of the Australian gold-digger; he has 
painted that lawless, lavish, toiling life, with the startling 
fidelity of his pictures of convict existence and bush-ranging 
exploits, in the bad old times of our great colonies. Mr. 
John Lang was the first writer of fiction founded upon 
terrible fact who told us a real bushranging story, and it 
was very interesting, but one the reader might forget. The 
writer had taken with him to Australia the easy indolence of the 
Anglo-Indian, the superficiality which is an attribute of the un- 
disputedly superior race, where other races are not savage, but 
only subdued, and are therefore not studied with the solicitude 
of fear ; and he contented himself with sketching the outside of 
men and conditions. He has not impressed his Australian people 
upon us, though his Anglo-Indians are memorable. ‘The 
Wetherbys, father and son,” are as distinct as Colonel Newcome. 
Mr. Marcus Clarke is a writer of a totally different order, full 
of the earnestness, the outspokenness, the vigour, the roughness, 
and the gloom which characterise the life of which he is the ex- 
ponent, but he fails to depict a humorous side to it, so that we do 
not know whether the Australian digger is a much duller dog 
than the Californian, or Mr. Marcus Clarke too English to 
catch the cosmopolitan humours of the scenes whose wildness, 
wickedness, picturesqueness, and ‘‘ human nature,” in Sam Slick’s 
sense of the phrase, he thoroughly appreciates. However that 
may be, and though many delightful tales of Australian gold- 
camps are to be found in the Australian newspapers from time to 
time, tales which would make a welcome volume for us here, who 
have to import our romance and adventure, it is to the Californian 
digger stories that we owe the quite unique sensation before 
alluded to. The Californian digger is a being apart from every 
other ‘‘kind of people,” as Rip Van Winkle says, a terrible 
creature, unspeakably diverting and repulsive, very unhuman, not 
so much brutal as diabolical, quite amazing to us, in his reckless- 
ness, his disregard of life, his power of work, his destructiveness, 
his upside-down and inside-out notions of things, his whimsical 
gleams of sentiment, and his inverted ideas of honour. Only 
American writers can interpret him,—there must go the kinship of 
the soil and the sun to the true apprehension and rendering of him. 
No more than an English writer, though the most perfect master 
of his craft, could have drawn ‘ Nick of the Woods,” or “‘ Horse- 
shoe Robinson,” or the Kentucky man, ‘ half-horse, half-alliga- 
tor,” of Mr. Bird’s two wonderful novels—one reads them in 
early boyhood, and remembers them all one’s life—could an 
English writer execute even the least successful among Bret 
Harte’s sketches of the miners in the Golden State. His novel, 
‘* Gabriel Conroy,” was, indeed, a dead failure, but even in it we 

find living bits beyond the reach of any but an American born. 
We owe an invaluable addition to the literature of the gold 
camps to the wide-spread popularity of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” a book 
which came just in time to correct the general impression that Ameri- 





can humour was “ played out,” because the “ Heathen Chinee " 
had been shamefully overworked in the matter of quotation ; Mark 
Twain had become monotonous, and there was no sign of a new 
novel from Dr. Mayo, the only American who can write one with 
native humour in it, and no base imitation of bad French 
originals. The literary lawlessness, the unconventional air of 
easy talkativeness, the exuberant yet sly humour of this 
book, and its successor, “ Other People’s Children,” combined 
with a peculiar vein of soft-hearted amiability, a peaceful per- 
mission of mastery to women and children essentially Ameri- 
can, charmed everybody. Not one of us could do anything 
like these books ; they are as much out of our line as out of our 
power, as is amply proved by a silly imitation of them, which 
became waste-paper immediately,—but every one of us could 
enjoy them. Still more thoroughly can every one of us enjoy 
‘Some Folks,” whose very motto, ‘‘ There’s as much difference 
in ‘some folks’ as ‘anybody,’” is one of those quaint American 
sayings as characteristic as an Irish bull, and equally indescrib- 
able. These digger stories might be told by “'Toddie” him. 
self, grown-up, but with all his impishness unsubdued, 
his intolerable perception of theological difficulties undimmed, 
his devil-may-carishness developed into the gigantic propor- 
tions of all things Californian, and his humour, still chiefly 
stimulated by his stomach, finely touched to extraordinary 
dryness, subtlety, grimness, breadth, audacity, and exquisite 
affectation of simplicity. Mr. Habberton tells us stories which 
are terrible and ludicrous with all the mildness of Nathan the 
Quaker and all the ferocity of Nick of the Woods; he intro- 
duces us to the ‘shootist,’’ the “ knifeist,” and the “ bettist,” 
the ‘‘ judge ” and the ‘deacon ;” to the ‘“‘ boys” generally, and 
their doings, in an easy style of flowing narrative, which sometimes 
is downright shocking, sometimes pathetic—with a wonderfully 
clever unintentionalness about the pathos—but more often than 
either, simply, utterly, satisfactorily ludicrous ; so that one would 
have to laugh out loud in the night if they recurred to one’s 
memory, or in an underground train, when every one else 
is reading the money article. The soft-hearted amia- 
bility and submission to women which we have already 
remarked as peculiar to Americans turn up constantly 
in these stories, in the funniest association sometimes; 
as, for instance, when the first ‘‘school-marm” arrives at 
Bottle Flat, a run on Yankee Sam’s store sets in, his stock of 
white shirts, seven in number, become visible on manly forms, 
his pocket-combs and glasses give out, and he “ prevents blood- 
shed over his only bottle of hair-oil by putting it up at a raffle, 
in forty chances, at an ouncea chance.” One of the funniest and 
most painful stories within our knowledge is the story of ‘ Bliz- 
zer’s Wife.” It is difficult to read that of ‘The Last Pike at 
Jagger’s Bend,” because one must laugh until one aches, and hates 
oneself for doing it. The matter-of-fact bloodthirstiness of the 
general society, the inimitable comicality of their notions of 
friendship and “ squareness,” the extraordinary mingling of the 
phraseology of religious sects with the lingo of the mines, and 
this with a simplicity which makes the combination irresistibly 
humorous; the singular placidity of the narrator’s tone, which 
almost makes one hear the drawling voice and see the twinkling 
eye of the Transatlantic raconteur, all make up a novel and inde- 
finable treat for the reader of this funniest of strange books. 
Since Bret Harte’s succinct and cynical description of how the 
‘‘ chunk of old red'sandstone ” hit the disputant Professor ‘‘ in the 
abdomen,” and ‘‘ the subsequent proceedings interested him no 
more,” there has been nothing like the story of the fight with 
knives in ‘‘ First Prayer at Hanney’s.” The description of ‘‘Han- 
ney’s” asa place avoided by the missionaries, is so quietly dreadful. 
‘Men came out from ‘Frisco and the East to labour with the 
Chinese miners; who were the only peaceable and well-behaved 
people in the mines ; butthe white-faced, good-natured, hard-swear- 
ing, generous, heavy-drinking, enthusiastic, murderous Anglo- 
Saxons they let severely alone...... Perhaps they thought it 
preferable to be killed and eaten by cannibals than to be tumbled 
into a gulch by a revolver-shot, while the shootist strolled calmly 
on in company with his approving conscience, never thinking 
to ascertain whether his bullet had completed the business, or 
whether a wounded man might not have to fight death and 
coyotes together.” At “ Hanney’s” a fight between the Judge 
and Billy, two celebrated knifeists, takes place, preceded by @ 
friendly drink :— 

“Such exquisite carving had never before been seen at Hanney’s,— 
that was freely admitted by all. Men pitied absent miners all over the 


State, and wondered why this delightful, lingering, long-drawn-ou- 
system of slaughter was not more popular than the brief and common 
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method of the revolver. The Webfoot rapturously and softly 
Pioted the good Doctor Watts =— 


“ My willing soul would stay 
In such a place as this, 
And——” 


When suddenly his cup of bliss was dashed to the ground, for Billy 
stumbling, fal pen his own knife, and received a severe cut in the 


abdomen.” 

This is followed by a description of the sorrow of the “boys,” 
their efforts to save the wounded man, their actual tender- 
ness. ‘The doctor, who has been watching the fight, 
says, “No go, Billy, you're done for.” Then comes a 
grim bit of humour:—‘ Good God!” -exclaimed the Judge, 
who had watched the Doctor with breathless interest; ‘ain't 
ther’ no chance ?”—“ Nary,” replied the Doctor, decidedly. 
«“T’m a ruined man. I'm a used-up cuss,” said the Judge, 
with a look of bitter anguish. “I wish I'd gone under 
too.” “Easy, old hoss,” suggested one of the boys, “ you didn’t 
do him, yer know.”—‘ That's what’s the matter,” roared the 
Judge, savagely ;” “nobody’ll ever know which of us whipped.” 
And the Judge sorrowfully took himself off, declining most reso- 
lutely to drink. Billy is dying, and implores some one to pray ; 
and here comes one of the most painfully-humorous scenes within 
our knowledge, a scene in which this especial type of American 
humour is exhibited in its perfection :— 


“The boys looked sorrowful; if gold-dust could have bought prayers, 
Billy would have had a first-class assortment in an instant.—‘ There’s 
Deacon Adams over to Pattin’s,’ suggested a bystander; ‘an’ they do 
say he’s a reg'lar rip-roarer at prayin’! But ’twould take four hours 
to go and fetch him.’—‘ Too long,’ said the Doctor.—‘ Down in Mexico, 
at the cathedral,’ said another, ‘they pray for a feller after he's 
dead, when yer pay ’em fur it, an’ they say it’s jist the ay ry pop. 
I'll give yer my word, Billy, an’ no go back, that I'll see the job done 
up in style fur yer, ef that’s any comfort.’—‘I want to hear it myself,’ 
groaned the safferer ; ‘I don’t feel right; can’t nobody pray—nobody 
in the crowd?’ Finally matters were brought to a crisis by 
Mose—no one knew his other name. Mose uncovered a sandy head, 
face, and beard, and remarked :—‘I don’t want to put on airs in this 
here crowd, but ef nobody else ken say a word to the Lord about Billy 
Bent, I’m a-goin’ to do it myself. It’s a bizness I’ve never bin in, but 
ther’s nothin’ like tryin’. This meetin’ ll cum to order to wunst.’— 
‘Hats off in church, gentlemen!’ commanded Pentecost. Off came 
every hat, and some of the boys knelt down, as Mose knelt beside the 
bench, and said: ‘ Oh, Lord, here’s Billy Bent needs ’tendin’ to! He’s 
panned out his last dust, an’ he seems to hev a purty clear idee that 
this is his last chance. He wants you to give him a lift, Lord, an’ it’s 
the opinion of this house that he needs it. "Tain’t none of our bizness 
what he’s done, an’ ef it waz, you’d know more about it than we cud 
tell yer; but it’s mighty sartin that a cuss that’s been in the diggin’s 
fur years needs a sight of mendin’ up before he kicks the bucket.’— 
‘ That’s so,’ responded two or three, very emphatically.—‘ Billy’s down, 
Lord, an’ no decent man b’lieves that the Lord ’ud hit a man when he’s 
down, so there’s one of two things got to be done—either he’s got to be 
let alone, or he’s got to be helped. Lettin’ him alone won't do him or 
anybody else enny good, so helpin’s the holt, an’ as enny one uv us 
tough fellers would help ef we knew how to, it’s only fair to suppose 
thet the Lord ‘ll do it a mighty sight quicker. Now, what Billy needs 
is to see the thing in thet light, an’ you ken make him do it a good 
deal better than we ken. It’s mighty little far the Lord to do, but it’s 
meat an’ drink an’ clothes to Billy just now. When we wuz boys, sam 
uy us read some promises ef you’rn in that Book thet wes writ a good 
spell ago by chaps in the Old Country, an’ though Sunday-school teachers 
and preachers mixed the matter up in our minds, an’ got us all tangle- 
footed, we know they’re dar, an’ you'll know what we mean. Now, Lord, 
Billy’s jest the boy—he’s a hard case, so you can’t find no better stuff 
to work on—he’s in a bad fix, thet we can’t do nuthin’ fur, so it’s jest 
yer chance. He ain’t exactly the chap to make an A Number One 
Angel ef, but he ain’t the man to forget a friend, so he'll be a handy 
feller to hey aroun’.’—‘ Feel any better, Billy ?’ said Mose, stopping the 
prayer for a moment.—‘ A little,’ said Billy, feebly; ‘but you want to 
tell the whole yarn. I'm sorry for all the wrong I’ve done.’—* He’s 
sorry for all his deviltry, Lord——’ ‘An’I ain’t got nothin’ agin the 
Judge,’ continued the sufferer. ‘An’ he don’t bear no malice agin the 

Judge, which he shouldn't, seein’ he generally gin as good as he took. 
An’ the long an’ short of it, Lord, is jest this—he’s a-dyin’, an’ he wants 
@ chance to die with his mind easy, an’ nobody else can make it so, so 
we leave the whole job in your hands, only puttin’ in, far Billy’s com- 
fort, thet we recollect hearing how yer forgiv’ a dyin’ thief, an’ that it 
ain’t likely yer a-goin’ to be harder on a chap thet’s alwas paid fur what 
he got. Thet’s the whole story. Amen.’—Billy’s hand, rapidly growing 
cold, reached for that of Mose, and he said, with considerable effort, 
* Mose, yer came in ez handy as a nugget in a gone-up claim. God 
bless yer, Mose. I feel better inside. Ef I get through the clouds, 
an’ hev’ a livin’ chance to say a word to them as is the chiefs dar, thet 
Word’ll be fur you, Mose. God bless yer, Mose, an’ef my blessin’s no 
account, it can’t cuss yer, ennyhow. This claim's out, fellers, 
an’ here goes the last shovelful, to see if ther’s enny gold in it er not.’ 
— Billy departed this life, and the boys drank to the repose of his 


After that, can any other notion be given of the mingled grue- 
Someness and ludicrousness of these digger stories than that 
one feels them “in one’s bones ?” 


BISHOP TEMPLE AND THE MAYOR OF PLYMOUTH. 
= carnal mind, alike in religious as in literary England, 
has always had a singular delight in Bishop-baiting. The 
professedly religious world,—which is generally a little hard- 
pressed for amusements, and is particularly prone to amusements 
of the grimmer kind,—enjoys the sport all the more that as 
Bishops are regarded as living on the borderland between the 
Church and the world, it is supposed that to run them down 
belongs to an even super-religious frame of mind, and savours of 
those ‘‘ works of supererogation” attributed to the unworldly- 
minded saint. On the other hand, the sceptical and indifferent 
Bohemian reflects with pleasure, as he launches his contemptuous 
darts at the Episcopal Bench, that if he can’t quite enter into the 
superstitions of religious people, he can at least so far sympathise 
with them as to twit those who make religion “pay” in social 
position and in wealth ; and you can almost see how he is con- 
sciously scoring one to his own credit on the religious side,—against 
that indefinite debit which, on some occasions, he will not only 
confess, but even glory in,—when he drives his sting into a 
right reverend prelate. But we doubt whether this venerable 
and deep-seated English tradition would long survive the 
creation of many bishops as sensible, as disinterested, 
as hard-working, and as completely free from the impu- 
tation of religious twaddle, as the Bishops of Manchester 
and Exeter and one or two others. We do not seem to catch 
the least tone of that unreal sanctimony which is so com- 
mon in the utterances of our Church dignitaries, in the public 
sayings of these. And certainly in the correspondence which 
has just appeared between the Mayor of Plymouth and the 
Bishop of Exeter, the professional theologian has got the better 
of the layman, not only in argument, which is not unnatural, but 
in plain religious simplicity and spiritual good-sense. It seems 
that in Plymouth there is to be one of those periodical efforts to 
rouse the religious feeling of the laity from the somniferous in- 
fluence of the cares of this world on the conscience and spirit, 
which are now called “missions.” The Mayor of Plymouth 
has taken offence at this suggestion, and writes to Dr. Temple to 
say that there is no sufficient lack of earnestness among the laity 
of Plymouth to render this exceptional effort necessary, while the 
energy it demands would be better expended in attacking the 
sacerdotalism of the clergy. ‘And when,” says the eloquent 
Mayor, ‘we find the Primate of All England—good man as he 
is—using rather the mild remonstrances of Eli than the vigorous 
denunciations of Samuel or Elijah, and so many of your own 
rank and position in the Church excusing instead of reproving 
the unfaithful priesthood, it is hard for the laity to know 
how to act.” Obviously the worthy Mayor supposes that 
what Eli too mildly remonstrated against, and what Samuel 
and Elijah so loudly denounced, was sacerdotal pretension ; 
that Eli’s sons, instead of corrupting the judgment-seat by 
injustice and by still worse abuses of their power, were 
early anticipations of Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. Tooth; and 
that Samuel and Elijah were chiefly engaged, not in attacking 
sensual idolators, but in prosecuting some Judaic antitype of the 
“Society of the Holy Cross.” Dr. Temple does not expressly 
point out this confusion in the worthy Mayor's mind, but he does 
hint that while he holds the Ritualist revolt against the law, and 
the Ritualist ideas of worship, as indicating serious retrogressions 
both in ecclesiastical and in religious feeling, yet many of the 
Ritualist leaders, far from resembling either the sons of Eli or the 
priests of Baal, are amongst the most devoted and conscientious 
of their Order. But the really wise and valuable part of Dr. 
Temple’s letter is contained in what he says of the danger of 
treating Sacerdotalism too controversially and directly, and most 
of all, of the danger of letting it divert us from positive 
religious effort to enter into disputes with it on its mode 
of dealing with the human heart. ‘I am sure that nothing 
could be a greater mistake than if we gave occasion to say 
that our religious life and teaching has no positive sub- 
stance, but consists of nothing but protests and negations, 
and that we make it the chief thing not to believe the truths 
of the Gospel, but to disbelieve the errors of other men.” 
And again, “‘If we could but draw our people nearer to God, 
many matters that now trouble us would cease to be felt. Some 
would be seen to be in reality indifferent; some would be borne 
as the mistakes of good men, and would lose their power to do 
mischief by being so treated; some would be quietly dropped ; 
and all of us, of whatever party, would certainly be drawn closer 
together, and would begin to feel how deep, after all, is the 
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many of our differences,” That is admirably said, and without 
the slightest tinge of the twang which so often pervades the utter- 
ances of English prelates. It may be necessary,—we at least 
have always been alive to the possibility that it will be necessary, 
—for the mere sake of consistency and plainness of speech, that 
those who have entirely thrown off the sacerdotal theory of 
the Church, should disembarrass their religious services and 
creeds of all appearance of affirming that theory. But whether 
that is so or not, Dr. Temple is clearly quite right in saying 
that to confound any secondary controversial duty of that kind with 
the primary work of a Christian Church,—namely, its direct appeal 
to the conscience and the spirit,—would be to announce to the 
world that it is far more important to strip from one form of 
worship its illusions, than to foster what is truest and deepest in 
all forms of worship. And clearly, if the world believed this, it 
would quite rightly infer that the misbelief of those who fancy 
that they can only repent and pray adequately with the aid of a 
priest, is far more serious than the misbelief of those who do not 
think it desirable either to repent or pray at all. And from that 
inference to the final rejection of all repentance and prayer is a 
very short step indeed. On the other hand, to take for granted, 
with Dr. Temple, that even sacerdotalism, misleading as it is, 
is, when combined with genuine piety, only a second-rate evil, 
which you may trust to time, charity, and experience to extin- 
guish, is, in our opinion, by far the most effectual mode of under- 
mining sacerdotalism itself. For it is the chief characteristic of 
these external religious institutions, that they thrive in exact 
proportion to the want of confidence of those who 
reject them in their own religion,—which want of con- 
fidence is shown by fussy controversy and pertinacious pro- 
test. Unless you are really uneasy about the sufficiency of 
your own faith, you will not always be trying to prove that those 
who challenge it are wrong. You will feel that the proof of the 
religion is in the life, and try to verify by the life the sufficiency 
of the religion, instead of so incessantly demonstrating the in- 
sufficiency of the supplementary devices to which others have re- 
course. The man who does not need crutches, walks without 
them, and is not unduly incensed with those who maintain that 
he does need the crutches, and that he is not really walking 
to any purpose without them, even though he pretends 
to be doing so. And that is just what Bishop Temple 
wants Christians who disbelieve in the ritualist and sacer- 
dotal theory to do. ‘If you can’t feel,’ he would say to the 
Ritualists, ‘that God forgives you for sins of which you have 
heartily repented, without hearing a particular form of words from 
a particular order of men, well and good,—get your absolution, 
and go in peace; but don’t expect me to be always occupying myself 
with this idiosyncrasy of yours. Your specific wouldn’t help me, 
but rather hinder, Nevertheless, if I were to let your special ideas 
disturb me too much, Ishould be obliged to neglect what is necessary 
to my moral and religious life, as well as to draw a good deal more 
attention than it deserves to your attitude in this matter. As I don’t 
feel any diffidence about my faith, though I feel agreat deal about my 
practice, I must decline this, and leave you to urge the adventitious 
advantages of your system on those who are uneasy without them.’ 

That seems to us the true position on this question. To a 
great extent, at least, sacerdotalism thrives on the spiritual un- 
belief of uneasy consciences. Those who feel that something is 
wrong within them, and who cannot believe in the perfect goodness 
and love of God, derive a certain amount of support from the 
authority of what they are told is a divinely appointed ceremonial. 
But the way to counteract this ceremonial spirit, is not to de- 
nounce it, but to foster quietly the faith and courage which 
render it needless, which lean on God without grasping at arti- 
ficial supports. True religion cannot consist in exposing the 
hollowness of untrue religion. [t must consist in finding strength 
where there is strength, not in shattering that which has no 
strength. Bishop Temple has struck the true key-note in his 
answer to the Mayor of Plymouth ; and a good many people, we 
trust, will be persuaded by the Bishop of Exeter that those who 
believe that they have access to the living water of truth, should 
not be always trying to pump it up into a controversial hose, 
and to deluge with it what they think the perverted enthusiasms 
of their neighbours, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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THE CLAIM OF THE RUSSIAN SICK AND WOUNDED! 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—As one of the Secretaries of the ‘‘ Russian Sick and 

Wounded Fund,” I feel almost sure that you will allow me to 


put forward its interests in your paper, and to ask for it your in- 
fluence and good-feeling. Its object is to send help in money, 
clothes, and medicine ‘to the sick and wounded among the 
Russians, and to show some practical sympathy with the cause 
which Russia represents in the present unhappy Eastern war.” 
It is time some effort to carry out this purpose should be made 
in England. The sooner it is begun the better, for the suffering 
is greater and the struggle is likely to be longer than men at first 
predicted. 

Civilisation has tempered the cruelty of war, by courtesy, 
chivalry, and pity for the sufferers. But war waged by the Turks 
despises these restraints, and those who are their foes are exposed 
to cruelties and dishonour which cry aloud for our sympathy and 
help. It is waged by them with entire recklessness as to the means 
used, with a scornful indifference to civilised warfare and to 
human life and suffering. No prisoners are made; the wounded 
are savagely mutilated, and then slain upon the field. In the vil- 
lages and towns, the houses are burned ; the male population are 
massacred, the women and children are handed over to the lust 
and greed of the savage bands whom the Turkish Government, in 
defiance of European feeling, have let loose upon unarmed 
populations. 

These are the persons whom a large number of Englishmen are 
supporting with their sympathy and assisting with their wealth. 
I am glad that the Turkish wounded are relieved, that the 
sick are medicined, and that the Mussulman refugees are fed and 
housed with the help of English money. That is humane, and 
moreover, the regular soldiery have deserved well of their 
country, and should earn from us the approval due to bravery. 

But whatever reasons we have for assisting the Turkish sick and 
wounded we have for assisting the Russians. The Russians have 
shown as much bravery as their enemies,—the men who fought 
round Plevna and on the Shipka Pass, without food, almost 
without sleep, hour after hour, day after day, ought to awaken 
in us the enthusiasm that courage kindles. It is true, they are 
not, like the Turks, defending their country from invasion, but 
they are fighting for a cause which has moved their whole nation, 
from the Czar to the peasant, and which has been bound up with 
national feeling for many years. They are fighting against the 
ancient enemies of their land, against those who in their eyes are 
not only the enemies of Russia, but of God and man. They are 
fighting for those of the same race and of the same religion as 
themselves, who have been butchered, tortured, enslaved, dis- 
honoured, and robbed, for centuries of woe and pain. Every 
feeling that can stir a nation nobly is naturally stirred in them, 
and their attack may as justly be called patriotic as the defence 
of the Turks. So far as courage and patriotism call forth 
sympathy, the Russians may claim it from us as much as the 
Turks. 

But when we come to the conduct of the war, and to the 
difficulties the Russians have to contend with owing to the 
sufferings due to war, we have ten times more cause to help them 
than we have to help the Turks. The atrocities of the Turkish 
soldiery, done by the authority of the Turkish Government, have 
brought upon the Government the public reproof of European 
States, and bravery and patriotism stained by such crimes become 

only the unconscious virtues of savages. It is different with the 
Russians. All the charges of atrocities brought against them 
have been disproved. The witness borne to their conduct of the 
war both in Europe and Asia has been a witness of approval and 
praise, and it has been borne not only by dispassionate corre- 
Spondents of the Press, but the military Attachés of all nations, 
even by the Mussulmans themselves. ‘The Turkish sick and 
wounded are tended by the Russians with as much care as their 
own men. In battle the wounded Turks are not butchered on 
the field. In the villages plunder is sternly repressed, and in 
marching through the country ‘the behaviour of the soldiery to 
the Turks is, as a rule, easier than the hand of the Germans on 
the French.” Their conduct of the war, then, in contrast with 
that of the Turks, gives them a just right to our help. 

And their difficulties are far greater than those of the ‘Turk. 
They have not only their own men to tend. They have Turkish 
prisoners tosupport. The Turks make no Russian prisoners. The 
Russianshave Turkish wounded to cure. The'Turks kill the wounded 
Russians. The Turks get rid of the trouble of the Bulgarians by 
wholesale massacre of them, and the result is that the Russians 
have to supply food, shelter, clothing, and medical care to vast 
crowds of Bulgarians who have fled within their lines. So far 
then, as need is concerned, the Russians want our help more than 
the Turks. 





And beyond all these reasons, there must be surely some 
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Englishmen among us who have a strong sympathy with the 
motives which have urged the whole of the Russian nation to 
take up arms; who hate the long tyranny of the Turks, and 
rejoice in the hope of its overthrow; who gladly feel with the in- 
dignation of the Russian people, and think it righteous, and the 
war righteous which expresses it; who believe that Russia is 
doing that which we should have joined her in doing, and 
honour her for the sacrifices she is making for the sake of 
those with whom we should have sympathised; who wish to 
divide themselves openly from the Turk, and from those who 
give him an immoral support ; who desire, so far as they personally 
can, to redeem England from the curse which follows after a 
nation who, in a great international questiun, takes the side of 
wrong and oppression, and not of right and freedom; and who 
are glad to be called ‘‘sentimental,” when sentiment means the 
foundation of good government, and the overthrow of criminal 
government, in a large, fertile, and important tract of Europe. 
These, Sir, I have good hope will help us to fulfil our work.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Sroprorp A. Brooke. 





LORD DERBY’S VARIATIONS OF OPINION. 


(To THe Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.™) 


Srr,—Lord Derby’s last speech upon public affairs contained the 
obvious declaration that the present is not a favourable time for 
attempting to mediate between Russia and Turkey, and upon this 
part of his speech you treated your readers to some valuable com- 
ments in your last issue; but there is also another portion of the 
speech, and one which has not, so far as I am aware, received 
either the amount, or the kind of attention which it deserves. 
The passage I refer to is this:—‘* We have done what we could 
to avert this unfortunate quarrel. We failed in that, and looking 
back on the past, I do not think success was ever possible. There 
was on both sides a conviction that war must come, sooner or 
later, and where that feeling exists, mediation is a very hopeless 
business.” 

Here we have the pessimistic view, after the negotiations have 
failed, and failed, as some will think, in consequence of the feeble 
and half-hearted policy of the English Government. Let us now 
turn to the optimistic view, as we find it represented in full-blown 
perfection in the three speeches which Lord Derby delivered to 
the Deputations which waited upon him in the summer and 
autumn of last year. In the first of these, which was delivered 
in July, the noble Earl is reported to have said :— 

“So far as it is possible for any one to forecast the future of events, 
I think it is the most improbable thing in the world that in consequence 
of anything that is now passing within tho limits of the Turkish Em- 
pire a general European war should ensue. That seems to me one of 
those hypotheses which are so remote that it is scarcely worth while to 
speculate upon them. I do not see the quarter from which the war 
is to come If any one thing is certain in this world, it is cer- 
tain that the Emperor of Russia, upon whose personal will and disposi- 
tion more turns than upon that of any other man, is a sincere lover of 
peace. There other reasons, such as the condition of Russian finance, 
the difficulties, perhaps greater than we are aware of here, of Russian 
administration, the enormous cost of the late Asiatic conquests, and 
various other causes which I need not go into, which make an aggres- 
sive policy one, at the present time, utterly unsuited to the policy of 
the Russian Empire.” 

Here, then, we have the supposition that the Servian war was, in 
all probability, but the prelude to conflict on a much larger scale 
between the Russians and the Turks treated as one of ‘ those 
hypotheses which are so remote that it is scarcely worth while to 
speculate upon them ;” and in the two remaining extracts, which | 
are all that I shall quote, we see the same child-like faith in mere | 
diplomacy, and the same utter blindness to the real nature of the 
forces which were at work, which may, without exaggeration, 
be said to have characterised almost every one of the earlier 
speeches of Lord Derby upon the present crisis in the East. “ As | 
to the future,” he said, on September 11, “ we are doing all in | 
our power to bring about an armistice and peace as soon as may | 
be, and in that respect I think I am able to say that all the | 
Powers of Europe are cordially united with us ;” and again, about 
a fortnight later,—*‘ I cannot say that peace is absolutely decided, | 
but I may say that all the dispositions on all sides are favourable, 
and for my part, I not only hope, but confidently believe that we | 
shall see this quarrel brought to an end without any further 
effusion of blood.” 

Is not the * wisdom” of Lord Derby that of the man who is 
blind and impotent Jefore, though wise enough doubtless after 
the event ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, September 11. 
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THE MONITORIAL QUESTION. 
(To THz EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sm,—The difference of opinion about the value of Monitorial 
authority in schools which exists between such earnest men as 
have conducted the argument in your pages, may perhaps arise 
in some degree from the fact that they do not mean the same 
thing by the term about which they dispute. Monitorial au- 
thority of some kind has probably always existed in our large 
public schools in times when the aims and objects of the educator 
were far less serious and lofty than they are at present, and when 
the philosophy of education was in a much more backward state. 
The object of the institution was to keep the boys quiet, and to 
supply the deficiency of masters. Boys, after dark, were left to the 
supervision of their elder schoolfellows ; in the day-time, ordér was 
preserved by corporal punishments and by impositions. But the 
office, although invested with great authority, implied little or no 
responsibility of example. Monitors might smoke or drink as they 
pleased, as long as they prevented other boys from smoking 
or drinking. Immunity from punishment was the reward of 
their services. It was assumed by the master, as a decent fiction, 
that the sixth form could do no wrong. They, in their turn, 
were not reluctant to regard license as the privilege of their 
station, and the obedience of their inferiors was perhaps more 
easily secured by the prospect of future domination. The tone of 
the school was not raised, but the number of wrong-doers was 
diminished, This kind of monitorial authority, which delegates 
to boys the work of masters, would now find but few defenders. 
It has almost ceased to exist, although traces of it still linger in 
schools where it once flourished. 

A great change took place under the influence of Dr. Arnold. 
IIe transplanted to Rugby the principle of monitorial authority 
taken from the older schools, but he gave it a new character and 
a higher purpose. Monitors were to keep order in matters over 
which the eye of the most careful master could not extend, but 
they were themselves to be an example of conduct to the school. 
A sixth-form boy, while allowed to punish others, was doubly 
punished if he did wrong himself; he was even punished if 
he failed, through negligence, to become aware of wrong-doing 
in the school. Authority and responsibility were united. The 
‘sixth ” represented not only the constraining power of the Head, 
but the moral influence which he valued more highly than com- 
pulsion. Arnold was, I believe, the first to assert this principle. 
Do Mr. Lake and Mr. Strachey condemn his practice? Could 
Rugby have been made what it has become without it? But we 
must not be too hasty to apply the example of Arnold to our 
modern wants. He was a missionary amongst the heathen. His 
school sermons are often expressed in language which would be 
cruelly unjust to modern school boys. Schools have improved, 








and masters with them; masters and boys have become friends. 
The tender personal care which Arnold inculcated as the first 
duty of a schoolmaster has become the rule instead of the excep- 
tion, A wise and sympathetic house-master will now-a-days know 
his pupils more intimately than any of their companions will know 
them. Boys no longer reserve theirvirtues and their graces for their 
parents and their homes. Few schoolmasters could now say with 
truth, as Arnold once said, that they never see a collection of boys 
round the school-room fire without feeling that the Devil is in the 
midst of them. What place, then, has monitorial authority in 
our modern schools? In my opinion, for the maintenance of 
discipline, little or nothing, that cannot be done by the masters ; 


| but for the raising of the moral tone, much, or indeed everything. 


The duty of sixth form, or monitors, call them what you will, is 
to form the collective conscience of the school; to hold up before 
the mass of boys, weak, pliant, and misinformed, led by personal 
feelings, enervated, perhaps, in some degree by the very atmo- 
sphere of peace and friendliness which surrounds them, a high 
and unswerving standard of right and wrong. A head master may 
preach to his boys every Sunday upon the morality of their 
common life, each tutor in his sphere may pronounce his judg- 
ment on the passing train of school events, but these judgments 
will not penetrate or influence the community, unless they are 
made “current coin” by the participation of their school-fellows. 
A great scandal arises in a school; some gross intemperance, some 
lyingor fraud. ‘The masters punish and preach, the mob are in- 
different or applaud. No wide-spread disapprobation of the act is 
possible, unless the boys who are best able to form the conscience 
of the school are placed in a position to speak with authority to 
their fellows. How is it possible that a great school can exist as 
a moral organism without some element of this kind? Yet chance 
will not supply it. It must be created by authority and 
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strengthened by tradition. The boys whom the school naturally | 
choose as their leaders are not of this type. The formation and 
training of such a body is the first duty, and its success is the 
highest honour of a head master. No one can surely meena | 
that in this sense monitorial authority is unnecessary or undesir- 
able.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ischl, September 10. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR."] 
Sir,—Mr. Bourne, in his letter to you of last week on the 
‘* Monitorial System,” strikes at the root of the matter when he 
says, ‘‘ The opponents of the system should be prepared to tell us 
what to put in the place of the existing system.” He implies, I 
think, that though not against the monitorial system himself, he, 
like many others, would be prepared to substitute something 
better, if they knew what that something were, practically ad- 
mitting that there are evils attending it, but that it is a system 
without which schools would be worse than they are. All earnest 
lovers of education and of boys individually should not rest on 
this, but let the discussion rouse them to the discovery of some 
new system which, even if found partially a failure, might lead 
ultimately to success, Long before the unhappy event at Christ’s 
Hospital, it has been my belief that the power of monitors 
is very frequently abused and constantly misused. Though suc- 
cessful in one school, it may be and is, I know, highly injurious in 
another—far more so than the world at large knows anything about, 
as boys are extremely sensitive, and whether from timidity or a 
sense of honour will endure and pass over in silence evils that 
should without doubt be exposed for the good of others, rather 
than get either masters or schoolfellows into trouble. I would 
suggest that no boy should be put into a position of power, under 
any circumstances; and to Mr. Bourne's first question, ‘“‘ How 
would you propose to maintain due order in the dormitories 
during the first hour after going to bed?” I answer, engage a 
gentleman, in the true sense of the word, or rather, according to the 
size of the school, the number of gentlemen necessary. Let them 
supervise the dormitories, sleeping with the boys, and be with 
them in play-hours, joining them in their games and amusements. 
These gentlemen whom I would thus place with the boys should not 


OscaR BROWNING. 








teach lessons at all, but should be boy-lovers and boy-companions ; 
there are abundance of such men, highly cultivated and truly reli- 
gious. Their rest and hours to themselves should be taken during 
schoolhours, Under thesupervision of these gentlemen-friends, foul 
language, bullying, and fighting would be kept in check. I admit 
the expense of such an addition to the school staff, and that it 
may strike people at first as quite unreasonable ; it will of course 
make school terms higher, and it may perhaps be said that such 
gentlemen are not to be found, and in fact, that the thing is im- 
possible. ‘To that I answer, advertise for such people; there are 
men who find themselves unfit for teaching, who would gladly 
take a position such as the one I describe ; boys would find the 
comfort of such a friend, for they often feel very lonely among 
their companions, and away from all the older friendships of 
home, on which they have hitherto relied so completely; and 
monitors, even when of the highest type, are more given 
to checking than to helping. I do not hold that boys are 
always made braver by bearing (even bravely) the unusually 
harsh ways of big boys; it is a question of temperament; 
some are made courageous, others cringing and cowardly, and 
certainly very miserable by it. It is very seldom that masters 
and teachers have time to do more than their actual work in, 
teaching, and the only supervision or older companionship that 
little boys get in a large school is that of the Monitors. Will 
not most parents be willing to pay a little more to know that in 
their bedrooms, in their play-hours, and at all seasons of leisure, 
their sons have some one to apply to, with more age, more ex- 
perience, and more interest in them, than that of a monitor? And 
will it not be better for the older boys that the exercise of power 
should be reserved until experience has taught wisdom, patience, 
and sympathy ?—I am, Sir, &c., Anti-Monrror. 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Bourne, like Mr. Quick, does not perceive that his 
argument assumes far more than his opponents can admit. We 
do not allow that any substitute is required for a ‘‘ machinery ” 
which, in spite of what Mr. Lake calls ‘* the facts,” we regard as 
productive of more harm than good. And supposing the moni- 
torial system abolished, just as much guarantee would remain for 
the prevention, among the boys generally, of the offences specified 
by Mr. Bourne, as now exists for the prevention of the same 





offences among the monitors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winslow, September 12, ARTHUR STRACHEY. 


POETRY. 





TWO SONNETS. 
L—TO A FLEDGLING ROBIN. 


Ros, thou art too young as yet to wear 

The badge of robinhood in full confest— 

The burning breast-plate on the conscious breast— 
And hast not learnt to build, to sing, or care ; 


Only to live, filled with the liberal air, 
Which, if it gently breathed from south or west, 
Found and o’erflowed thee in thy sheltered nest, 
And dwells as marrow in thy feathers fair. 


I, weary thinker ‘neath the aspen trees, 
See thee win past me, lightsome as a bubble, — 
No labouring bark, with purblind thought to steer it, 
But a plumed will that works with sovereign ease ; 
Approach, glad life, as free of doubt as trouble,— 
I feel as if in presence of a spirit ! 


IL—TO THE SAME, ON BEGINNING HIS SONG. 


Sit at my table, welcome guest, and sing 
The olden song, with young, unpractised throat ; 
I hold my breath to hear the perfect note 

Thy tender organs cannot yet make ring. 


Sing to me, unpaired fledgling of the spring, 

Sing, solace me as if [ were thy mate ; 

Teach me fond patience as I sit and wait, 
Brooding quick thoughts with unprogressive wing. 


Thy song is faint as breath of unblown flowers, 
And only that it shakes thy budding breast, 
I could have deemed it homeless ; as I hear it, 
With lowered eyelids and suspended powers, 
I, too, from doubt, and toil, and strain find rest, 
And Spirit! seem to hear thee in the spirit. 
EmILy PFEIFFER, 





IN MEMORIAM.—J. L. S. 


BrsrpF the waves that lap the Langland shore 
I linger, or with gentle effort stray 
Up the steep foot-tracks winding round the bay, 
And hearken to the solemn billows’ roar. 
Whatever paths my pensive steps explore,— 
The glowing sands, the seaward slopes, the grey 
And furrowed reefs, washed by the white salt spray, 
Much the familiar earth, wide ocean more, 
Recall my lost companion,—wont to share 
These lovely scenes and charm the hours away. 
His spirit, which all pains could bravely bear, 
Nor stint one kindly word or mirthful ray, 
Playful and wise, modest with learning rare, 
Cheered like the sun that cheers these waves to-day. 


September 10, 1877. Herpert New. 








BOOKS. 


EDGAR QUINET’S LETTERS TO HIS MOTHER.* 
Tur two first volumes of Edgar Quinet's Letters (which have 
already reached a second edition) continue, with some overlap- 
ping, that fascinating fragment of his autobiography, the 
‘‘ Histoire de mes Idées.” ‘They open with letters written at the 
age of 144 from that Lyons College, with its ‘black buildings, 
dark vaults, bolted and grated gates, damp chapels, high walls 
which hid the sun,” in which, as the “Histoire de mes Idées” 
tells us, he spent three years, and instead of dying of ennui, found 
freedom in a tool-closet four or five feet square, with no light 
but from a low window, iron-grated, opening under a gloomy 
vault, never reached by the sun, which had been assigned to him 
to practise his music in, and where he was left free to do as he 
pleased. Of the strange details of his mental life in this den 
nothing is to be found in his correspondence. What fills it at 
this period is an absolutely passionate love for his mother, which, 
indeed, scarcely loses in the warmth of its expression during the 





* Guvres Completes d Edgar Quinet: CorrespondancemLettres & sa Mere. 2 vols. 
Paris: Germain Baillitre et Cie. 1877. 
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twenty-eight years over which the correspondence extends. Those 
who, judging from the world of fashion, of the novel or the 
vaudeville, look or affect to look upon the French as a people 
amongst whom the family affections have ceased to exist, may 
well be surprised at these letters of one of the foremost spirits of 
nineteenth-century France. Those, on the other hand, who have 
been enabled to look below the surface, know well that there is 
probably no nation in which those affections are more deeply 
rooted. From the richest classes to the poorest, nothing is more 
common than to see several generations residing all their lives 
through in perfect amity under the same roof. In some French De- 
partments this is almost an inflexible rule, at all events as respects 
the eldest son and his father, and grandfather, if any. The only 
peculiarity in this respect about Edgar Quinet lies in his early 
gifts of expression for his feelings, and in the accident that his 
letters from an early date have been preserved. Here isa sample, 
from one of his earliest letters, the tone of which, from the pen 
of a lad under fifteen, would surprise most of our public-school 
boys. The sweet familiarity of its tutoiement cannot, indeed, be 
rendered in our language :-— 

“It is only for you that I know how to be tender, it is only you, good 
mother, whom I really know how to love. When I ak of love to 
others, my heart gives secretly the lie to my words; only when I 
address myself to you doI feel how capable I am of loving. I felt a 
certain distress in wishing too much prosperity to my other relations ; 
it seemed to me that all my wishes ought to be for youalone. My 
heart is so frozem for others than you, that I was obliged, in writing to 
grandmamma, to forget whom I was speaking to, in order to think of 
you. I love you too much, no doubt, for the happiness of my life, for 
often, whilst reflecting that all my actions, all my studies, will have for 
their result to make me live far from you, I fall into a horrible state of 
sadness. Your letters do me great good, I hear you,I see you. I read 
them again in my play-hours, and find in them now pleasare always. 
Tell me that you are happy, and it will seem to me that I am so too.” 
Compare with this an extract from the last letter of the two 
volumes, written in August, 1845, in the midst of the agitation 
of his courses at the Collége de France, and of the fiery warfare 
against Ultramontanism, carried on by himself and his friend 
Michelet :— 

“ At certain moments, it would have been a flash of happiness if 

you had been there, For I have always thought of you, in my good 
moments and in the bad. You doubt sometimes what you are for me, 
dear mother, and it is really a misfortune. Ah! if in those hours of the 
Collége de France, the most serious of my life, you could have seen how 
much my thought had need of you, you would never doubt again. 
Farewell, my good dear mother, I have need of your love, and that you 
should not suffer.” 
A keen and very early developed sense of beauty had no doubt 
a share in this passionate filial affection. In his autobiography, 
Quinet speaks of his mother’s “large black eyes, full of life, 
deep, flashing,” her ‘‘fair brow framed in long black ringlets,” 
her “charming features,” and says she was ‘ grace itself.” Ina 
letter written at seventeen, there is a passage which quite tallies 
with this description, in which he tells his mother that when 
dressed for a party he had loved everything in her, even to the 
flower which adorned her hat, even to the lace which bordered her 
gown. ‘One evening, at Madame Bruys’s, you were in the midst 
of all these people so beautiful and so charming, that if I had 
dared, I should have gone up and kissed you. I remember your 
dress, you had a sky-blue velvet toque, which suited you marvel- 
lously. Away from you now, and with no portrait, I find one, 
nevertheless, in my memory.” 

It may easily be supposed that Edgar Quinet’s heart would 
early take fire for other objects too. In his autobiography, 
indeed, he tells us that in looking back, he sees as it were a pro- 
cession of fair enchantresses, linking hand-in-hand, as far as the 
very dawn of life. At thirteen, the sister of a school-fellow, to 
whom he never even attempted to speak, inspired him with a pas- 
sion which filled his imagination for several years ; and in his corre- 
spondence we meet with indications of various other youthful 
passions, the great safety of which was that his mother was 
always his confidant, and that to her was always submitted the 
mass of verse which grew out of them, before being consigned 
to the flames. At a later period, when he was twenty, and strug- 
gling for a literary livelihood in Paris, he was fascinated by 
a@ young married lady of two-and-twenty, who seems to 
have made the first advances to him. The struggle with his 
passion lasted for some years, but he passed through the ordeal 
unscathed, tore himself away from his enchantress, left his home 
and name, and found his cure during a stay which he made at 
Heidelberg, in a new affection, which was destined to bring back 
peace into his life, his love towards Mademoiselle Minna Moré, 
afterwards his first wife, the daughter of a village notary of the 
Rhenish provinces, who had remained French at heart. Strange 
to say, throughout their six years’ engagement the passionate love 


so marked in the letters to his mother is wholly wanting in those 
to his affianced, of which a few are inserted in the collection to 
fill up gaps here and there. A calm tenderness characterises the 
latter. The editress of the volumes, the devoted second wife of 
the writer, speaks of the ‘‘ Raphaelesque face” and ‘sweet 
solemnity” of manner and speech of Minna Moré, and one 
almost feels these characteristics through her lover’s and after- 
wards her husband's letters. The course of true love did not in- 
deed in Quinet’s case run smooth. His parents were opposed to 
his engagement, and after 1830 there grew up such political 
bitterness between France and Germany, that it ran the risk of 
separating the two lovers, A strange incident, moreover, inter- 
vened. In a family where he was intimate, the mother informed 
him that her eldest daughter, a girl of remarkable musical and 
artistic talents, had fallen deeply in love with him; would he 
marry her? He could not speak at the moment, and spent the 
night asking himself if he were in fault, but his conscience 
acquitted him. He informed the parents of the young lady of his 
engagement. They admitted that he was blameless. The poor girl 
alone could hardly believe the truth, and remained for a time over- 
whelmed with grief. It would seem that his mother would have 
preferred his breaking with Minna Moré. But he paid a visit to 
the latter at Griinstadt, and found again “life, hope, and rest.” 
They were married at last, in 1834. 

We have dwelt in the first instance upon the history of Edgar 
Quinet’s affections, because whatever the genius of the man as 
a writer, it was by his affections that he lived. But there could 
be no greater mistake than to look upon him as a mere sentiment- 
alist. He was always a worker, and in the measure of his light, a 
worker for the right. 

His father, whose bent was wholly scientific, had intended him 
for the Polytechnic School. At seventeen he passed a first examina- 
tion, and was declared ‘‘ admissible.” His extreme repugnance to 
being once more cloistered in a ‘‘collége,” witha view to preparing 
for a further examination, led to his being placed at a banker's in 
Paris. He stipulated, however, that he should be free to follow 
the courses of the Ecole de Droit, with a view to the Bar, his 
mother supplying the funds. But literature had an irresistible 
attractionfor him. Before long he threw up his place, and began 
at eighteen the struggling life of an unknown student. For six 
months his father threw him off altogether. He succeeded, never- 
theless, at twenty, in getting a first work published,—his only 
one in the Voltairian manner, the Tablettes du Juif Errant,— 
selling his mattress and chairs to cover the expenses of printing. 
It was unexpectedly successful, and brought him at once offers 
of literary work and many literary acquaintances. He now 
made on foot a journey to Switzerland, to the early home of 
his mother. Meanwhile, he was continuing his studies, both 
literary and legal. At twenty-one he passed his last examina- 
tions for the Bar (to which, indeed, he seems never to have been 
called), and at the same time began a translation of Herder’s 
Thoughts on the Philosophy of History, but at first only from an 
English translation. A short trip to London the next year was 
delightful to him at the time, as his letters show, and must have 
become singularly disfigured by recollection, to have given rise in 
later years to the bitter pages on England which occur in the 
eighth book of his ‘ Merlin l’Enchanteur.” At two-and-twenty 
he was ‘‘the happiest of men.” M. Cousin “ pressed his hand and 
called him his dear friend.” At one plunge Quinet was swept 
away by a friendship as passionate as his other affections. It lasted 
considerably longer than the six months to which his recollections 
afterwards reduced the tale of the fascination which the clever 
doctrinaire had exercised over him, for two years later he still 
speaks of having received from him “ the letter of a real brother,” 
and though towards the beginning of 1828 he had ‘ separated 
himself ” from many of Cousin’s ideas, he declared still that his 
affection and respect towards him had not diminished. In 1829 he 
still spoke of his ‘‘devoted friendship.” But in 1830, when Cousin 
rose to office, the spell was broken. The shallow selfishness and 
humbug of the man were patent to all. Between Quinet and the 
doctrinaire school from henceforth there was no love lost. Mean- 
while, however, the circle of his acquaintances and friendships 
had been widening. A journey to Strasburg, where his 
translation of Herder was being printed, led him over the Rhine 
to his fateful stay at Heidelberg, and to the family of his future 
wife. Nothing is more delightful than the picture which his letters 
give of the simple and patriarchal character of German literary 
society at Heidelberg in 1827. The boastful sensitiveness 
of national pride which has gone so far towards making the 
Germans of to-day unbéarable seems at this time to have been 





still unknown. After Germany came Greece, where he was sent 
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in 1829 as member of the French scientific Commission to the 
Morea, with the rank of officer. He was away again in Germany 


when the French Revolution of July, 1830, broke out. His friends. 


were now all in power; he had published several remarkable 
works,—it seemed for a time doubtful whether he should be pro- 
fessor or sous-préfet. He had the choice of a professorship of 
philosophy in any one of seven French towns. A still more hand- 
some offer came to him from Belgium. But a political pamphlet on 
Germany and the Revolution, in which he found fault with the 
French Ministry for their abandonment of Poland, checked his 
chances of employment. It was only in 1838 that, after the pub- 
lication of several more works, which placed him among the fore- 
mostof the French writers of the day, he was named toa Professorship 
at Lyons by M. de Salvandy, then Minister of Public Instruction. 
*¢ You have made there a fine nomination,” said Louis Philippe 
to his Minister; ‘you have named a Republican.” In July, 1841, 
finally Quinet took his place at the Sorbonne, and there, in com- 
pany with his friend Michelet, he delivered those courses (1842- 
1846) which for a time made the lecture-rooms of two Professors 
the centres of French political enthusiasm. 

This is not the place for discussing how far a Professor’s Chair 
may lawfully be turned into a political platform. Two things, 
however, must be remembered,—the one, that we have nothing 
in England (except, in a small way, the lectures of the Royal 
Institution) which answers to those courses of the Collége de 
France, open to and frequented by persons of all ages and of all 
nations, and in which an eloquent Professor speaks in fact to the 
whole world ; the other, that the two Professors who undertook 
that unequal struggle, on the one hand, against the encroachments 
of Ultramontanism, on the other, against the platitude of Louis- 
Philippism, knew what they were doing, met their inevitable dis- 
missal without flinching, and never swerved in after-life from the 
doctrines which they had taught. This was their great and 
honourable distinction from the school of Liberal Professors of 
the Restoration, whose Liberalism was put aside with their 
professors’ robes under the July Monarchy. 

The greatest charm of these letters—apart from the vividness 
of their descriptions—consists in the perfect and crystalline sin- 
cerity of their writer. Hence it is, that although mainly occupied 
with personal details, or at least with personal aspects of 
events, their historic value for the period over which they extend. 
is very great. Among the most interesting of the series are those 
which relate to a trip he made to Spain in the winter of 1843-4. 
Quinet was there at the time of Queen Isabella’s famous coup d'état 
against Olozaga, whom she accused of having used violence to make 
her sign a decree dissolving the Cortes; and was present at the 
sitting at which, in the midst of cries and counter-cries of ‘‘ Viva!” 
and ‘‘ Muera!” the accusation was brought against him. The best 
single letter is perhaps one which describes a bold cut he made on 
horseback across the mountains, from Grenada to Cordova, with 
only one attendant, through thirty leagues of by-paths given up 
entirely to the brigands. His constantly successful manceuvre 
was, the instant he saw a human form on the horizon of those 
sierras—beside which, he says, Salvator Rosa’s landscapes are a 
kitchen-garden—to ride up at once to the stranger at a fast trot 
or gallop, so that he was either mistaken for a brigand himself, or 
supposed to be in the van of a party. 





WON!* 
Many of the novel-writers of the present time have adopted 
a system of morals and a genre in art, so called, which 
may be described in a very few words. They give us as little 
virtue as possible, but make it win in the end. The author of 
Won ! is a conspicuous example of this school, and it is more to be 
regretted, because there are evidences in her stories that she could 
do better things, if she would only relinquish the belief that honour- 
able lives and estimable motives are ‘‘ slow,” and that schemers 
and criminals are the materials by whose use a novelist gains a 
reputation for smartness and for knowing life. As a matter of 
fact, such knowledge must always be in the case of the women, and 
usually in the case of the men who write books, unattainable, and 
the realism with which stories purporting to embody that know- 
ledge are credited, unreal. The male and female rogues who 
play in modern novels the parts which are played in old ones 
by melodramatic foreigners with flashing black eyes and grace- 
fully draped cloaks, are not at all more likely to be met in general 
society of the decent kind than were the terrible and sentimental 
villains whom they have supplanted. As objects whereupon 
the feminine imagination should exercise itself, we regard the 
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later with more distaste than the earlier type,—the profligates, 
the dupes, the schemers, and the women without heart, faith, or 
honour, whose whole existence is the barter of all that ig truly 
worthy among the possibilities of human life for all that is truly 
unworthy, are, as habitual companions for the mind, more dangerous 
and more degrading than the villains of the romanticand thecriminals 
of the bowl-and-dagger schools. An atmosphere of intrigue and 
chicanery, of small cunning and low motives, in which dirty work 
is the daily industry of the actors in the narrative, and selfish 
pleasure is their ambition,—vague sentiment in the case of the 
better individuals among them taking the place of sound prin- 
ciple, and the whole morale of human life being twisted, even 
when it is not transformed,—is very hurtful to the habitual 
breather of it during even the shortest period in which a lady 
novelist can run a three-volume novel off the reel. We think 
with regret that the lady who has written Won! has 
condemned herself to such society as that which musters 
in London drawing-rooms, suburban villas, sea-side resorts, 
and notably on racecourses, in the persons of the men and 
women who figure in that novel. It is dull, vulgar, and 
tainted society, and it is hardly at all redeemed by the presence 
of the one really good woman who makes an incongruous 
part of it, firstly, because she is almost impossibly silly, and 
secondly, because the author so evidently mistrusts her attrac- 
tions, that she hustles her out of sight as quickly as possible on 
all occasions after the first volume, which is the only one in which 
we can find anything to praise. In this first volume we discern 
evidence that the author could do much better things than she 
has done, if she would but follow her better instincts, and dis- 
card that notion of its being fine to be ‘‘ fast,” which she carries 
out so artificially and so ill, that it is satisfactorily plain to us it 
is only an unskilful assumption. The quiet, happy, cultivated 
German home, that of Professor Steinmann, in which the 
good heroine—her very silly name is Pearl Gray—is dis- 
covered by the characterless and under-bred hero, Hubert 
Carlton, is remarkably well drawn. The manners and 
customs of the Hamburgers, the homely household routine, 
the simple pleasures, the half-stolid, half-sentimental ways 
of the men and women, the odd mingling of art and litera- 
ture with pursuits which seem almost childish to us, and the 
enthusiasm about amusements which would be voted a rather 
severe form of boredom by our society, with its present high- 
peppered palate, are very well conveyed. This part of the narra- 
tive runs easily, and there is even some humour in the description 
of Claud Morel, the painter, who is in love with Pearl Gray, 
and of Lotta Steinmann, who is in love with him; of the 
solemnities of the betrothal-party, when the grand English- 
man and the pretty English governess are exhibited as the 
‘“‘ Brautpaar,” and undergo all sorts of queer but kindly formali- 
ties; and of the ‘‘ice picnic” on the Alster. The story opens 
with a well-worn incident, the rescue of a pretty child from 
the cruelty of a circus-master by a compassionate spectator. 
Little Dora is not so charming as Bulwer’s Nydia, or so im- 
possible as Dickens’s Sissy ; but she is a nice enough child, though 
she is made to flatter Pearl too much and too often for truth to 
nature of a pleasant kind, and the experienced novel-reader sees 
at once that Dora is to be the future avenger of the future injuries 
to be inflicted on Pearl by the fascinating adventuress whom 
Carlton meets when he is on his way to Hamburg to join his 
betrothed. With the introduction of Sibyl Moreton and her 
mean, hypocritical, vulgar mother, a coarse specimen of the 
swindling school-mistress class, the freshness and pleasantness of 
the story vanish, the atmosphere becomes tainted with roguery and 
clumsy intrigue, deepening into crime, and ending in the crudest 
sensationalism. The adventuress is discovered by her former 
lover, attempts to murder her child, and believes she has suc- 
ceeded ; marries a man she abhors, has her advances definitively 
repelled by Claud Morel, who is still in love with Pearl ; murders 
her husband, and commits suicide (achieving both crimes by 
means of a drug which she abstracts from her dead 
father’s military medicine-chest), all these performances 
occupying a few final chapters, and taking place after she 
has captivated Pearl’s husband, and ruined Pearl’s peace. It is 
almost impossible to pity Mrs. Carlton; she is made such an 
intolerable fool. The best of women in real life, not an idiot, 
would have turned Miss Sibyl Moreton out of her pretty suburban 
villa, after one such scene between that young lady and her own 
lawful husband as Pearl puts up with a dozen times over. Here is 
the description of this fascinating fiend,—and we may remark ex 
passant that we think our lady novelists have now exhausted every 
possible shade of criminal hair,—will any one of them have the 
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courage to give us a bald murderess, or a bigamist in a wig? 
—‘‘She sank peacefully into her chair, never raising her eyes or 
lowering her delicately-pencilled brows, which gave a look of 
pitiful appeal to a face otherwise cold as it was pale. But if 
her features wanted life, there was warm and vivid brightness 
in the lady’s abundant hair. It was wound in heavy coils 
about her head, and it shone like burnished metal—not gold, 
not bronze, but undeniable copper colour, unalloyed by any 
other shade. And those pitiful eyebrows matched it exactly, 
but the lashes were darker and looked almost black, resting as 
they did on cheeks of exceeding pallor.” This description is a 
striking instance of the use of words without corresponding ideas, 
for if the author had tried to see in her mind’s eye the image of 
the woman she describes here, she must have recognised that the 
image is a simply hideous one. In addition to the foregoing 
charms, Miss Sibyl Moreton has one light eye and one dark one, 
a peculiarity which she enjoys in common with Captain Wragge, 
the more entertaining rogue, in No Name ; and as she has sound 
reasons for not wishing to be recognised, she never raises her 
eyelids. And Mrs, Carlton, after the young lady has been for 
months living in her house, is informed of this peculiarity by a 
letter from a solicitous friend in Australia, and contrives with 
much difficulty to get a sight of Miss Moreton’s eyes for 
the first time. The force of absurdity could hardly go 
farther than this, indeed, it is so absurd, and the man 
whom the adventuress marries and murders is so repul- 
sive a creature to read about, and to picture to oneself as 
being possibly associated with ladies, that we should hardly have 
reckoned the book among novels which call for lengthened notice, 
only that it has certain redeeming points, and that we believe the 
writer is misled by a recent deplorable phase of public, taste into 
going contrary to her own. Her chapters on ‘‘ Teak and Brine,” 
the business firm of which Mr. Carlton is a member, her descrip- 
tion of the shipbroker’s yard, and of Mr. Stock, the manager, 
who despairs, and with reason, of his principal, are all excellent. 
In this novel she has provided herself with samples of what to 
cultivate and what to avoid, and we hope and believe she will 
yet do both the one and the other successfully. 





THE EARLIER POEMS OF AUBREY DE VERE.* 


UnquestIONABLyY Mr. de Vere is a true poet. Not only so, but 
his ideal is extremely high. He holds that poetry should ever be 
the handmaid of truth,—the highest truth ; that she is destined to 
exercise a high moral function with regard to history ; that she 
should deepen our sympathies with those who contend for justice, 
yet taking a large view of things, recognise the allowances to be 
made for error, and be able to separate the individual from his 
cause ; and that, making us acquainted with the deeper springs of 
action, while she brings into requisition all the vast powers of the 
imagination, she should lead us to nobler views of humanity and 
deeper conceptions of our capabilities and of our destiny. It is 
strange, then, that with this high ideal, a conception which per- 
meates every one of his writings, that power to touch us deeply 
which he has shown so fully in his dramas should in so many in- 
stances be wanting in his shorter poems ; and that while conceding 
here also to Mr. de Vere the epithet of true poet, we should be 
able to criticise him so calmly, and oftener to feel inclined to 
characterise his minor poems as “ pretty,” than to be stirred by 
them in the innermost depths of our nature. That the volumes 
before us should be inferior to those more recently published is, 
however, a proof of advance rather than the opposite, since the 
poems contained in them were written and first published pre- 
viously to the Legends of St. Patrick. 

And yet for those who can enter into their spirit may be found 
here some words of strange power, but they will carry meaning 
to but few. Who, for instance, but the Irish patriot will in the 
least comprehend what is meant by the lines headed “ Religio 
Novissima,” while he perhaps will scarcely read them without 
tears. The fact is that Mr. de Vere, being not only a poet, but 
very especially an Irish poet, is likely to meet with scant appre- 
ciation where most he deserves it. The longest and most sustained 
effort in his present publication is ‘ Inisfail,” which its author 
says ‘‘may be regarded as a National Chronicle, cast in a poetic 


such a thing! They may have heard of raths and cromlechs, and pos- 
sibly of cairns, and ‘‘ cloghauns” or bee-hive houses; and some may 
even have visited the ancient churches and round towers, and cast 
a wondering but cursory glance over the treasures of the Royal 
Irish Academy, but who thinks of, or believes in, the long line of 
118 kings who preceded St. Patrick, or knows anything of the 
code of laws which affords so convincing a proof that Ireland was 
partially civilised while uther countries were as yet barbarous, or of 
the social usages which were in full force in those early times ? 
Nor are we in any degree familiar either with the names or events 
of less recondite Irish history, even bringing to the study of it an 
amount of involuntary and unacknowledged prejudice which is a 
fatal bar to our spmpathy with that “inner spirit” which Mr. de 
Vere so faithfully endeavours to embody in his verse. It must be 
confessed, too, that what he says of Celtic bardism is exceedingly 
applicable to himself, for his love for his country is certainly “a 
lover’s passion,” and ‘‘ his Erin an ideal Erin,” all of which makes 
it improbable that the lyrical chronicle of Ireland will attain to 
any great popularity beyond the green isle. ‘ Inisfail ” is divided 
into three parts, and commences with the Norman conquests, con- 
cerning which and thei consequences the first part treats; the 
second takes up the wars of religion, and ends with the dethrone- 
ment of James II.; while the third is that of the Penal Laws, 
and the poem seeks to embody the essence of the nation’s history 
during these three epochs, and to point its moral. The story is 
not told connectedly, but in bard-songs, dirges, odes, and ballads, 
some spirited and others tender, never attaining, however, to any- 
thing which kindles much passion, and pervaded as a whole by 
a vein of sadness. It would be impossible by quotation to give 
any idea of the poem, and it is safer, therefore, not to attempt it. 

The poem which precedes ‘ Inisfail” in the same volume, ‘‘Antar 
and Zara,” though shorter, is much more likely to make a fayour- 
able impression, being less complex, more continuous, and upon a 
theme which all can appreciate. The lovers, Christians of the 
Lebanon and of royal race, sing, sometimes alternately and some- 
times in unison, their impassioned love-song, and tell in verse 
their short-lived, simple history. Sometimes we find peculiar 
expressions, as when Antar talks of ‘ the palms of her soft feet ;” 
but these are not frequent, and the verse is smooth and melodious. 
The lines in which the lover describes his feeling when Zara has 
come and gone are, perhaps, some of the best :— 
* Thou cam’st, thou cam’st! and with thee came delight,— 

Not mine alone. The little flowers and leaves 


Shook at the first gleam of thy garment white ; 
And still yon myrtle thrills, yon almond-heaves. 
Thou spak’st! That voice, methinks, is heard on high; 
The buds and blooms in every amaranth-wreath 
By Angels worn expand in ecstasy, 
And in pure light a heavenlier fragrance breathe. 
Hail, Land that gav’st her birth! hail, precinct old! 
Hail, ancient race, the Lebanonian crown! 
The Turk hath empire, and the Frank hath gold; 
Virtue and beauty, these are thy renown! 
Thou wentest: with thy going came my night, 
As some deep vale when sudden sinks the sun ; 
Deep, yet suspended on the mountain heights 
And girt by snows, am I when thou art gone. 
With death those hills, so late all amethyst, 
At once are clad, the streams are filmed with ice : 
The golden ether changeth into mist : 
Cold drops run down the beetling precipice : 
The instant darkness cometh as a wind, 
Or falleth as the falling of a pall :— 
Return, my light of life, my better mind, 
My spirit’s day, my hope, my strength, mine all!” 
But some of the bride’s songs are full not only of poetic feeling 
and of womanly tenderness, but of something much higher ; as 
for instance, that one when she imagines herself dead and Antar 
left alone, and then reproaching herself, remembers the true love 
which would still be his :— 
‘Upon my gladness fell a gloom : 
hee saw I—on some far-off day— 
My Husband, by thy loved one’s tomb: 
I could not help thee where I lay. 
Ah! traitress I, to die the first! 
Ab! hapless thou, to mourn alone ! 
Sudden that truth upon me burst, 
Confessed so oft, till then unknown,— 


There lives who loves him !—loves and loved 
Better a millionfold than I! 





aa intended to represent, as in a picture, the most 
stormy, but the most poetic period of Irish history.” Now to | 
appreciate this poem at its full value, apart from the mere melody 

of its rhythm, the reader should be well versed in ancient Irish | 
history, and how few are there who even believe in the existence of 
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That love with countenance unremoved 
Looked on him from eternity. 
That Love, all wisdom and all power, 
Though I were dust, would guard him still, 
And faithful at the last dread hour, 
Stand near him, whispering, ‘ Fear no ill!’” 


London: Henry | Te minor poems are very numerous, and all have more or less 
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of charm; many of them are Irish, but others are called forth by 
visits to foreign scenes and by many changing circumstances. 
They all breathe the same chastened spirit, the same power of 
looking upon all things in the light of eternity, and are fit com- 
panions for a reflective hour ; but if Mr.de Vere will forgive us for 
saying so, they raise in our estimation the man rather than the 
poet, and as we said before, their effect, after his more recent 
successes, is to diminish relatively the impression of his power. 
When they come to take their true place in a collection of the 
author’s poems, they will be estimated at their proper value, and 
by that time, too, they will probably have been succeeded by 
something greater than anything we have yet seen from his pen. 





THE WITCHES OF RENFREWSHIRE.* 

Tuts is a very curious and interesting book, not merely for the 
professed antiquarian, but for the student of law, of logic, or of 
psychology. It is a new edition, with an introduction and ex- 
tracts from the records of the Presbytery of Paisley, of .a work 
published nearly seventy years ago, which was itself the reprint 
of a pamphlet published in the year 1698, entitled, ‘‘ The True 
Narrative of the Sufferings and Relief of a Young Girl, who was 
strangely molested by Evil Spirits and their Instruments, in the 
West.” This original narrative was prepared, ‘after narrow 
scrutiny made into the matters of fact,” from the attested deposi- 
tions of actual witnesses, and was supplemented and illustrated 
even in the edition of 1809 by extracts from authentic docu- 
ments, contemporary letters, and other relevant materials. In 
the volume now published we have a complete representation of 
an inquest of witchcraft in Scotland in the seventeenth century, 
and the interest of the whole, to us, is in the evidence it offers of 
the incompetence of even a comparatively strict judicial investiga- 
gation to elicit truth, in the face of prevailing panic and supersti- 
tion. A few words, however, first of all, on the narrative itself, 
the first draught of which, we are assured, ‘‘ had the witnesses in- 
serted at the end of every particular paragraph,” and was attested 
by their subscription before the Royal Commissioners at 
Renfrew. 

In the year 1696 the heroine of the story, Christian Shaw, 
daughter of the Laird of Bargarran, was a ‘‘ smart, lively girl,” of 
ten years of age. Onthe 17th August, in that year, she had in- 
curred the enmity of one of the maids of the house, Katherine 
Campbell by name, by reporting to her mother that she had stolen 
and drunk some milk. The maid three times solemnly cursed the 
child, but nothing came of it immediately. On Friday, the 22nd 
August, however, an old widow woman of the neighbourhood, 
Agnes Naesmith, came into the courtyard, and after asking after 
other members of the family, inquired particularly of Christian as 
to her age and health, and received from her the ordinary replies. 
The next evening the child went to bed in good health, but was 
no sooner asleep than she uttered loud cries for help, ‘‘and then 
suddenly got up and did fly over the top of a resting-bed where 
she was lying, her father, mother, and others being in the room, 
and to their great astonishment and admiration.” The force of her 
fall having been broken by a woman who was standing by, she 
was laid in another bed, but remained stiff and insensible, as if she 
had been dead, for the space of half an hour ; “and for forty-eight 
hours thereafter she could not sleep, crying out of violent pains 
through her whole body; she no sooner began to sleep and turn 
drowsy, but she seemed greatly affrighted, crying still, Help, 
help.” 


This first fit was succeeded by a variety of intermittent attacks.. 


At one time, her body was so bent and rigid that she stood like a 
bow on her feet and neck at once; at another, she would seem to 
fight with something that was invisible to spectators, and this 
with such force that four strong men were scarcely able to hold 
her. Presently she began to speak during the seizures, now cry- 
ing that Katherine Campbell, Agnes Naesmith, and others, whom 
as time went on she introduced into the matter, were cutting her 
side, pricking her with pins, and otherwise tormenting her; now 
gravely remonstrating with her persecutors, in a style beyond her 
years, and convincing them from her Bible of the impotence of 
their master the Devil, and the certainty of their own damnation. 
At times, again, she would put out of her mouth strange and 
offensive matter, hair, straw, ‘ coal-cinders about the bigness of 
chestnuts, some whereof were so hot that they could scarcely be 
handled,” bones of various sorts and sizes, pins, small sticks of 
candle-fir, feathers, and other yet more nauseous stuff. She had 
besides frequent visions of the Devil in prodigious and horrid 
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shapes, threatening to devour her ; fits of dumbness, either unpro- 
voked or occasioned by the effort to express the terrors she 
had witnessed; fits of extravagant dancing and singing, widely 
at variance with her ordinarily modest deportment; sudden 
flights up stairs and down stairs, ‘her feet not touching the 
ground, so far as any of the beholders could discern ;” and re.~ 
peated bites, pinches, and nips, ‘‘so that the clear marks of the 
nails of fingers, and steads of teeth, both upper and lower, with the 
spittle and slivar of a mouth thereupon were evidently seen by 
spectators.” With regard to these fits, it is important to observe 
that the medical witness examined on the inquest deposed that 
were it not for the hay, straw, &c., which he had himself seen her 
put out of her mouth without being wet, he should not himself have 
despaired to reduce the other symptoms to their proper classes in 
the catalogue of human diseases. 

Testimony, however, of a more miraculous character was not 
wanting. On one occasion, the girl having previously declared 
that she was being tormented by a man in a red jacket, suddenly | 
stretched out her hand as if to seize him. The sound of a rent 
was heard, and the girl produced in her hand two fragments of 
red cloth, there being no cloth of that kind or colour in the room 
before. More than once she advertised her friends where certain 
charms were to be found, and articles admitting of being regarded 
as charms were found in the places indicated. Her recoveries and 
attacks were now and again coincident in time with the arrest 
or liberation respectively of one or other of the suspected persons, 
Finally, she had at times the power of foretelling the occasion 
and number of her fits. 

Meanwhile, the powers of Church and State were invoked for 
her deliverance. Days of public fasting and humiliation were 
appointed ; private abstinence, prayer-meetings, and sermons 
were directed by the Presbytery, aud special ministers were 
deputed to assist in the spiritual exercises of the family of 
Bargarran. As might, perhaps, be expected, the attempt to 
bring the sufferer directly under the religious influence only 
occasioned the more violent recurrence of her disorder, and had 
to be discontinued. Foiled in their spiritual warfare with the 
powers of evil, the good ministers had recourse to the Civil arm. 
A memorial from the Presbytery, supported by considerable local 
influence, obtained from the Privy Council the issuing of a Com- 
mission. On its report, a second warrant was issued for a 
judicial inquest, and after twenty hours spent in the examination 
of witnesses, after counsel had been heard upon both sides, 
and after six more hours of deliberation by the jury, seven 
miserable victims of their own and their neighbours’ credulity 
were found guilty and condemned to the flames. On the 
9th of June, 1697, the Presbytery of Paisley appointed the whole 
members to spend some time that night with the condemned per- 
sons who were to die on the morrow, and allotted to each one or 
two of the brethren one of the sentenced persons, to be dealt 
with by them and waited upon to the fire. Meanwhile, the powers 
of evil, disconcerted by measures so vigorous, had long ago 
discontinued the struggle. On March 28, shortly after the report 
of the first Commission, the damsel, through God’s great mercy 
towards her, was perfectly recovered ; but her alleged persecutors 
were executed, nevertheless. 

The address of the counsel for the prosecution to the jury 
contains the key to this wretched tragedy. After reminding them 
of their duties in the ordinary way, he devotes himself to the 
questions,—(1) whether or not there had been witcheraft in the 
malefices libelled ; and,—(2) whether or not those accused were the 
witches. On that which settles the matter for us, viz., whether or 
not there is such a thing as witchcraft at all, he says not a word. 
It was not necessary for him to do so. The Scriptures, the 
statutes of the realm, doctors of law, ministers of religion, 
the voice of authority, and the voice of the people had answered 
the question in the affirmative. In the seventeenth century there 
was probably not a single person in Scotland, and very few, if 
any, in England, but were penetrated with a belief in witch- 
craft. These islands contracted the plague at a later date than 
Continental nations, but it raged here, nevertheless, to 
the shame of civilisation and of Protestantism, with scarcely 
less fury than it had done in Catholic countries and in 
less enlightened times. Under the Long Parliament, it is com- 
puted that three thousand persons fell victims to it in England 
alone ; and it can never be forgotten that the just and good Sir 
Matthew Hale condemned two persons to death for witchcraft, 
while the opinion of Sir Thomas Brown, the exposer of vulgar 
errors, went far in obtaining the verdict. 

When judge and jury, witnesses and spectators, and not less the 
accused themselves, were thus persuaded of the existence of witch- 
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craft, it is astonishing how much of the difficulty of procuring a 
conviction was overcome. Credulity with regard to the central 
fact was attended by an almost equal credulity as to the symptoms 
of its presence. An ill-favoured person, a misshapen limb, a 
fixed or distorted eye, an irritable temper, fondness for solitude 
or for animal companionship, anything, in fact, uncanny or un- 
usual, raised a presumption, which the reputation of the neigh- 
pourhood soon converted into a certainty, that the possessor of it 
had entered into a compact with Satan. Many poor creatures, 
no doubt, neglected, if not actively persecuted by their fellow- 
men, sought, half through their own superstition, and half in 
revenge, to reap profit from a belief which had already visited 
them with its direst evils, and practised rites which gave further 
support to the suspicion they had incurred. If in addition, the 
indicia of Satanic possession, the so-called ‘‘insensible marks,” 
inability to shed tears, an imperfect memory of* the Lord's 
Prayer, and the like, were found in them, the great 
point of the prosecution was already gained. There 
was the mischief done, and the person capable of doing 
the mischief; all that remained was to bring them into con- 
nection. But in one who already had the whole neighbourhood 
in arms against him, it was not difficult to establish the utterance 
of an angry word against the sufferer, or what was almost as satis- 
factory, a reason why an angry word should have been uttered. 
So again, when one was convinced that he was bewitched, whom 
should he more readily accuse than the wretch already infamous 
for witchcraft? Once accused, there were but two possible alterna- 
tives open to the suspected person. He might confess, and that 
either at once, or after being ‘‘ dealt with” by the exhortations 
and threats of the minister and the thumbscrews of the civil 
power; or he might meet the charge, with the almost absolute 
certainty of being ultimately condemned. There was, indeed, the 
yet more terrible alternative that he might be acquitted, but the 
terrors of his judges or his own timely admissions usually saved 
him from a life-long persecution more awful than any religious 
dealings or judicial torture. 1t was the apprehension of this per- 
secution that induced so many confessions, to the glory of God 
and the advantage of witchfinders, while the pressure put upon 
the confessants to seal their repentance by informing against their 
alleged confederates contributed to diminish the amount of ex- 
traneous evidence required. Hence the often-repeated spectacle, 
such as we have in the story of Christian Shaw, of a condemna- 
tion, with the assent of the Court, the witnesses, and the public, 
and the acquiescence of the condemned themselves, where, unless 
spite and malevolence are to be counted as crimes, there had been 
absolutely no crime at all. 


A SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTIC.* 
‘Tne subject of this memoir was a conspicuous figure amid the 
group of really notable men under whose leadership there was 
waged that protracted struggle with the Courts of Law and with 
Parliament which culminated in the disruption of the Scottish 
Church, and who then addressed themselves, with a success which 
has been the marvel of Christendom, to the organisation of a 
fully-equipped rival over against the residuary Establishment. 
Like all his other associates, he was dwarfed by comparison with 
the massive personality of Chalmers, whose loftiness of aim, 
breadth of view, and general amplitude of soul were as un- 
approachable by your “ extraordinary ordinary men” (to use 
a phrase of Canning’s which is full of meaning) as were 
his majestic simplicity, his ever-fresh enthusiasm, the inten- 
sity of his devotion to the objects he prized, and that har- 
moniously forceful combination of mind, character, and pur- 
pose which enabled him to sway his fellows with an irresistible 
might. Yet among those other associates, though some were 
more prominent and noisy than Buchanan, none were more influ- 
ential, none more deservedly trusted. He had not the versatile 
and strenuous activity of Candlish. The learning of Cunningham 
was strange to him, nor could he wield the commanding logic 
by which that master of dialectic was accustomed to hew down 
his adversaries. Guthrie’s fun he could enjoy, but it was only 
Guthrie’s benevolence he could emulate. Still, for wisdom in 
council and skill in negotiation he had no superior during all the 
‘*ten years’ conflict” of which he became the historian, while it 
is an open secret that his administrative capabilities, as displayed 
in the superintendence for more than five-and-twenty years of the 
Sustentation Fund—that expedient contrived by Ohalmers for 
giving to the clergymen who left the rich pastures of Establish- 
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ment for the bleak wolds of Dissent, something of ‘. \ security 
and independence that belong to the members «/ » State- 
endowed and State-protected Church—provoked the admiration 
and the inquiries of so competent a judge as Mr. Gladstone. In 
truth, Buchanan had in fair measure many of the endowments 
that fit one for eminence in statesmanship or diplomacy. He had 
a fine presence anda dignified bearing. To strangers, he appeared 
frigid and reserved. It was true of him, as of Washington, that 
few even of his companions would have ventured to lay their 
hands on his shoulder. Yet he had what Shakespeare calls “a 
fond and true conceit of god-like amity.” In general society he 
could unbend with ease, while in the quickness and ardour of 
familiar converse he seemed a man endowed with new powers, 
rather than with an enhanced dexterity in wielding those by 
which he impressed the world at large. His style of public ad- 
dress was marked by a deliberate stateliness of elocution that 
suited well the smooth and equable succession of his limpid 
sentences, — 

“Strong without rage, without o’erflowing fall,” 
which, whether directed to exposition or argument, never left any 
one in doubt as to his meaning. Alike as a debater and a tacti- 
cian he possessed an imperturbable coolness and clearness of judg- 
ment, in conjunction with a rare ingenuity. For the best part of 
thirty years, Candlish and he were the two most influential men of 
their denomination. United by a fast friendship, they stood out 
in remarkable contrast,—the one all fire and impulse, the other 
distinguished by wariness and method; the one now vehement 
and declamatory, and anon abstruse and super-subtle, the other 
always conciliatory, persuasive, and lucid; the one more analyti- 
cal, discriminating, and quick to conceive things in detail, the 
other more sagacious, comprehensive, and general in his views; 
the one better fitted to shine in a particular plot, the other with 
talents adapted to a great and wise drama. The life of sucha 
man deserved to be written. It is a pity it was not written after 
a more interesting fashion than in this volume. Mr. Walker, 
who seems to hold a retainer from the Free Church as a literary 
man-of-all-work, does occasionally show some degree of anima- 
tion, and it is obvious that he means throughout to be fair. Yet 
his narrative is cumbrous and fatiguing, while he often displays 
the feelings of a partisan under the guise of a religionist, and has 
obviously failed to make the best of available materials. His 
book is deficient in life and portraiture, and thus it lacks the 
quality by which alone the recital of the well-worn chapter in 
recent Scottish history wherewith it deals could be made attrac- 
tive to readers beyond the pale. 
Buchanan was born in 1802. At the age of twenty-five he was 
ordrined to the pastoral charge of a parish near his native place. 
Three years later he was transferred to that of Salton, once held 
by Bishop Burnet, who, along with other benefactions designed 
for its behoof, left an excellent library for the use of its incumbent. 
In three years more he was shifted to Glasgow, where he found 
his true sphere of labour, remaining from 1834 till 1875 the most 
influential clergyman, with the exception of Norman Macleod, in 
the west of Scotland. His first great speech in the General 
Assembly was on the subject of education, when he appeared as 
the substitute of the well-known Dr. Baird, the Principal of Edin- 
burgh University. A little later, he was appointed a member 
of a deputation appointed to press upon the Whig Administration 
the claims of the Scottish Church to an extended parochial organi- 
sation. The extracts from his diary given as illustrative of how 
the deputies sped on this errand are vivid and spirited. He de- 
scribes men and events in a flowing and easy style, with keen 
observation, and a relish for personal traits which gives a spice of 
pungency to the narrative. Nothing could be better in its way 
than his account of Lord Melbourne's behaviour. Of course the 
Dissenters, who were then in high feather, not having recovered 
from the excitement of the Reform-Bill time, were hostile to any 
fresh application of national funds for Established-Church 
purposes, ‘The line taken by Ministers was to do nothing 
and to concede nothing, unless the means could be got from 
unexhausted tithes. Lord Melbourne told the deputies so, with 
a characteristically easy distinctness. It was a great disappoint- 
ment to them. In vain they tried to get the decision altered. Ata 
second interview they succeeded only in stirring the insouciant 
Premier to something like unpoliteness. ‘T’o their intense disgust, 
they found his table strewn with pamphlets, which had obviously 
been read, against their cause. Their mortification was intensified 
by the manner in which he put aside an eloquent appeal on 
bebalf of “truth and godliness” by the exclamation, ‘Oh yes, 
that’s what every establishment and sect says;” and closed the 





interview by the remark, ‘‘ Why, you won't be any worse, at any 
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rate; you may not be any better, but, hang it, you won’t be any 
worse.” Naturally they fared better with the Tories. Buchanan 
was particularly delighted with the cordiality of their reception 
by the Duke of Wellington, and was much impressed likewise by 
the knowledge and sympathy evinced on the part of a modest and 
thoughtful-looking man of twenty-seven, then looked to as their 
future leader,—Mr. Gladstone. The good opinion, it is interesting 
to know, was reciprocated. 

This movement on the part of the Church contributed power- 
fully towards two important effects. It prompted what is known 
in Scotland as the Voluntary controversy, and it coloured the 
struggle for “‘ spiritual independence.” In both Buchanan took 
his share. Though never so violent in language as some of his 
colleagues, he denounced ‘the Voluntary system” on the same 
grounds as they adopted,—as inimical to the improvement of 
society, as striking at the foundation of God’s moral government 
so far as regards bodies politic, as therefore atheistic in character 
and tendency. There can be no doubt, even Mr. Walker admits, 
that he was then instinct with a too lofty consciousness of the 
dignity belonging to him as the member of a great and recognised 
corporation in correspondence with the State. Certainly, the 
idea that in a short time he would be prepared to join against 
that corporation the very men whom he denounced, would then 
have been scouted by him as more extravagant than midsummer 
madness. How that came about is told here with commendable 
brevity. The new thing in the tale is the account given by 
Buchanan himself of how he toiled and travailed here in London 
to get a favourable lodgment in the minds of statesmen for his 
anti-Erastian ideas. He failed simply because they could not under- 
stand his cherished theory. When he talked of ‘a kingdom of Christ 
independent of the civil magistrate,” the more secular of them 
asked,— Would you have State-pay and refuse State-control? the 
more religious,—Are the kingdom of Christ and ecclesiastical 
domination convertible terms? while both conspired in rejecting 
his claims. The only sympathy he found for his idea was among 
extreme High Churchmen, who looked on himself and his church 
with contemptuous pity. As the readers of the Spectator know, 
we think this scepticism and repugnance had their justification. 
The English Church, upon the whole, has had no reason to 
complain of the Royal supremacy. Historically, its mainten- 
ance involves a truth and right which have never wanted un- 
conscious witnesses in the past, while its misconception is closely 
allied to many important problemsin ourday. It draws thestudent’s 
sympathies to William as against Anselm, to Henry as against 
Becket, while but for it we should not have had cause to rejoice 
in that tolerant comprehension which has been established against 
rival factions in our own time. Castigatque auditque is a com- 
plaint to which even good and honest priests sitting in judgment 
upon those from whom they differ must ever be exposed, while lay 
jurisdiction, administered under proper checks, can never be in- 
jurious to truth or justice. Still, it must be admitted that con- 
trary ideas are deeply engrained in the Scottish mind; that they 
were embodied under statutory guarantees in living institutions ; 
that while their concession in the case of a Church, rich, aristo- 
cratic, and puffed up with undefined pretensions, might well pro- 
voke a dread of spiritual despotism, there was small hazard of 
the sort in the case of a Church with no free revenues at command, 
from which the aristocracy has severed itself, wherein lay ‘“ elders’ 
have a preponderating authority, and where an explicit renuncia- 
tion has been made of any desire to meddle with what, in Scottish 
phrase, is called ‘‘ the temporalities ;” and that it was (as Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir James Graham long afterwards admitted to 
Buchanan that it had been) an unfortunate and ill-judged thing 
to come down upon a people among whom preaching is the chief 
thing in worship with a peremptory declaration, ‘You must take 
the clergyman we send you,” so insisting upon that position as to 
rend in twain a Church that, animated by a revived energy, was 
doing very noble work. 

In much of Buchanan’s activity subsequent to the Disruption 
we find little that is interesting. It was largely expended upon 
what was petty and provincial. ‘True it is that the alchemy of 
his nature went far to transmute mere dogmatic and sectarian 
controversies into discussions on vivifying and elevating truths. 
Yet there are only three outstanding things by which he will be 
remembered, even among his countrymen. One is the statesman- 
like ability and skill with which he administered the Sustenta- 
tion Fund, for the support of the unendowed clergy, so managing 
it that churches have been planted and sustained in the most 
destitute localities ; and that in the face of a constantly-growing 
number of participants, the minimum revenue assured to each is 
now £200 a year, wealthy congregations of course supplement- 








ing this sum by two or three times its amount. Another is the 
success with which he prosecuted home mission work in hig 
old Glasgow parish, which comprises the most densely. 
populated part of the city, where the inhabitants are also 
the most degraded. Starting there in 1849 with a mission- 
hall, a school, and a savings-bank, there have grown from these 
humble beginnings some eighteen flourishing congregations, while 
from the district originally marked off there have been drawn 
about 10,000 adults to the membership of the Church, of whom 
one-half had never entered a place of worship till they were 
sought out by the agents employed for that purpose. Finally, 
his unsuccessful negotiations for amalgamating all the unendowed 
Presbyterians of Scotland deserve not to be forgotten. He wag 
foiled in this dearest object of his later life by an appeal to the 
principles he advocated in his earlier days, and unquestionably, 
however desirable may be the object he aimed at, apart from 
some of the uses he contemplated, his opponents within his own 
Church were able to convict him of inconsistency. Had success 
been achieved, those principles, to which he once gave an ex- 
aggerated value, would have been buried in the same grave with 
the corruptions of the Establishment he had renounced. It is a 
possible thing that the temporary frustration to which his scheme 
was subjected may lead toa grander union and reconstruction than 
he dreamt of. While this is so, his management of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund will stand as a fiscal pattern forall unendowed Churches, 
even as his management of the Wynd Mission will form a model 
and incentive as respects the reclamation of our home heathenism. 
The volume before us may be consulted with advantage by all 
interested in such subjects, though we cannot but fear that it will 
be oftener referred to than read, and must regret that it lets us see 
so little ofthe private worth that lay behind the public life of this 
good and able man. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 38 vols. (Bentley.)—It must not be 
taken as a depreciation of Mr. Hawthorne’s novel, when we say that it 
reminds us more distinctly than anything that he has before written of 
his father’s tales. The scenery and the circumstances are the same as 
those which we so often find in them, and which are most characteristic 
of him. There is the same mingling of the weird and the mysterious 
with the details of ordinary life,a mingling so managed that it perplexes 
us to say whether we are or are not in the presence of the supernatural. 
The characters, too, though they are not by any means copies of the 
familiar personages whom we remember in the “ House of the Seven 
Gables,” or “* The Scarlet Letter,” are such as the elder Hawthorne de- 
lighted to draw. Garth is the last descendant of an old New-England 
family, whose ancestor had come to the colony with the brand 
of some mysterious guilt upon him, and who had founded the house 
which he planted on the confines of the wilderness on another deed of 
violence. Over this house a doom not unlike to that which is the essence 
of the Greek tragedy seems to hang. It was the delight of the elder 
Hawthorne to show how tbis element of life, specially belonging, it 
would have seemed, to an ancient world, might be found in all its 
strength in a world where everything was new. The younger follows the 
line thus marked out. Here the doom of the house is visibly repre- 
sented in the person of Nikomis, an old Indian squaw, descendant of 
the Indian chief who had been slain ages before by Garth’s ancestor. 
In Garth, the struggle between the good and the evil genius of his 
family comes to a crisis, and it is the purpose of tho story to set it 
forth. Here, we think, Mr. Julian Hawthorne may fairly claim to be 
original. He gives a very striking picture of the man’s inner life. Very 
striking, too, is the sketch of Madge, the beautiful girl whom Garth loves 
in his boyhood, but whose shallow nature, neither wholly false nor wholly 
true, it is one of the trials of his growing manhood to discover. As for the 
story, it lingers at first, but towards the conclusion the interest grows 
strong. All along it is interspersed with very vivid pictures of scenery 
and manners, though we must note a certain tendency to wearisome 
repetition, as in the case of the old clergyman, who is never brought 
upon the scene without some such epithet as “ titanic.” But the affection 
of the old man for his grandson (for such is Garth’s relation to him), 
whom he loves, without in the least comprehending, is described with 
much pathos and truth. Garth is not an altogether easy book to read, 
but it is certainly worth reading. 

The Evening and the Morning: a Narrative. (James Spiers.)—This 
“ narrative ” is an ingenious and not an unattractive representation of the 
advantages of Swedenborgianism. The narrator tells us how an old 
friend, George Gordon by name, whom he had himself taught in former 
days to believe that religion was nothing, morality everything, comes 
to him in the deepest distress. His promised wife, discovering that he 
is an unbeliever, refuses to fulfil her engagement. The narrator, who, 
by this time “ has come in contact with new phases of thought,” acts 
as a sort of Providence to the young man. He shows him that there is 
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a form of belief which is quite free from the narrowness and bigotry of 
popular theology, does him the benefit of giving him a creed of some 
sort, and ultimately succeeds in reconciling him with the woman whom 
be loves. But his triumphs are not ended here. Mr. Broadman, the 
vicar of the parish in which the historian lives, is a Churchman of what 
may be called the “Oolenso” type, and is impressed with what appear 
to him the inconsistencies and even absurdities of the Bible narrative. 
He is instructed in the secret of symbolical interpretation, and finds his 
difficulties vanish. This is less satisfactory than the former part of the 
volume, which, though we must not be supposed as having given in 
our adherence to Swedenborgianism, is certainly worth reading. We 
may note the chapter on “‘ Heaven and Hell” as suggestive of much 
truth, though the language is often, we think, somewhat extravagant. 
And how strange the gloss on our Lord’s words, ‘‘ They neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels in heaven,”—that those 
who share in the resurrection need not marry, because, like the angels, 
they are married already. To the uninitiated, this seems to promise a 
gloomy future for bachelors. 


A Modern Mephistopheles. (Sampson Low.)—The idea of this story 
is a sentence quoted from Nathaniel Hawthorne, which speaks of “ the 
want of love and reverence for the human soul, which makes a man 
pry into its mysterious depths, not with a hope or purpose of making 
it better, but from a cold, philosophical curiosity,” as being the * un- 
pardonable sin.” Jasper Helwyze, a wealthy man who has exhausted 
life, finds one Felix Canaris, an unsuccessful aspirant to fame, in the 
yery act of suicide, and buys him, so to speak, as a human soul on 
which to experiment. The process becomes, as such processes are apt 
to do, somewhat complicated. Gladys, a young girl, becomes an in- 
mate of the house in which live Helwyze and his protégé, with a certain 
Olivia, whose position is not very clearly defined. She falls in love 
with Canaris, and he marries her, at the command of his patron, who 
thus hopes to give a keen additiona] interest to the drama which he is 
working out. Then Helwyze himself loves her. But the rest of 
the story the reader may, if he chooses, discover for himself. There 
isa certain force about it, but it is certainly not attractive, and it 
strikes us as being in the last degree unreal. 


The Pleasures of Housebuilding. By J. Ford Mackenzie. (Routledge.) 
—“ My aim,” says the writer in his preface, “has been to carry the reader 
through the experiences and adventures of a couple of speculative 
amateurs, in their struggle to become the owners of legitimate house- 
property.” Joshua Brown buys a “ jerry-built house” (“jerry-built” 
meaning, it would seem, built for sale and sale only), and has a great 
part of it come down about his ears when he gives his “‘ housewarming” 
party. The wiser Frank Martin goes to a Building Company with a 
“tenant-purchase” system, and ultimately becomes the owner of a 
comfortable and substantial house at a very moderate cost. The author is 
quite justified when he adds to the sentence which has already been quoted 
that, “interwoven with the story, the reader will find a good deal of useful 
information.” Every man, whatever his means, is so much better off 
and happier for having a house of his own, that sound practical advice 
as to the best way of acquiring so valuable a possession is of great value. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s modest little volame on “the pleasures of house- 
building” is a really useful book. 


The Epistle of St. Barnabas. By the Rev. W. Cunningham. (Mac- 
millan.)—In this little volume, which has been expanded from a Hulsean 
prize-essay, the author gives us a very interesting discussion on the 
date and authenticity of the so-called Epistle of St. Barnabas, a poor 
thin production, which appears to have been written some time between 
A.D. 70 and A.D. 130. Mr. Cunningham thinks from internal evidence that 
it could not have been written many years later than the time of Vespa- 
sian, when Christian doctrine, not having as yet been confronted by 
various heresies, was somewhat vague and indefinite. It has an Alex- 
andrine tone and character about it, and linguistic peculiarities of the 
Alexandrine school. The quotations from the Old Testament are very in- 
exact, and are clearly taken from the Septuagint version. It was, it 
would seem, written by a Gentile, for a united body of Jewish and 
Gontile Christians. On the whole, it is tolerably plain and practical, 
and it bears no traces of those intellectual sympathies which are so con- 
spicnous in the Epistles of St. Paul. Mr. Cunningham is satisfied that 
it cannot be the work of St. Barnabas, as mistakes occur in it with re- 
spect to the old Jewish ritual which he, as a Levite, could not possibly 
have made, We believe that this is now the universally accepted view. 
The chief interest of the Epistle is as a reflex of the early Christian 
consciousness. It is not Pauline in its theology, though it has several 
Pauline expressions. Little is said about faith, and although it is in 
the main opposed to Judaism, yet the author was evidently much more 

under the dominion of Jewish modes of thought than St. Paul was. St. 
Matthew's was the only one of the four Gospels with which he appears 
to have been acquainted. But he speaks of Christ's ascension, of which 
there is no mention in that gospel. Tischendorf maintains that he must 
have had the fourth gospel before him. He shows something of a 
tendency to disparage the Old Testament, and there are passages which 
suggest that he almost regarded the God of the Old Testament from a 
Gnostic point of view. His Epistle, indeed, is rather a medley as to its 
theology, though the latter part of it has some really good and practical 


tinctly taught. There is no trace of anything like the doctrine of the 
Trinity, andalthough spiritual life and spiritual knowledge are prominent 
ideas with him, there is nothing to show that he had even “so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” At all events, Mr. Cunningham 
thinks we must conclude that he had no notion of what is implied in the 
phrase ‘‘ the personality of the Holy Spirit.” Nor is there any trace of 
a belief in the vicariousness of Christ’s death, or in the Atonement, as it 
has been commonly understood among ourselves. This, at least, is an 
important fact, and ought to be noted by those who lay stress on the 
Calvinistic form of that doctrine, as almost essential to true faith. 
Christ’s death is represented as having been the means of overcoming 
death and of rescuing our race from the power of the Evil One, who is 
the Prince of Death, both moral and physical. This, we believe, was a 
favourite notion with the early fathers. It is enough to show how 
variously such mysteries present themselves to the human mind. 


Syrian Sunshine. By T. G. Appleton. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
U.S.)}—Mr. Appleton gives much more of his book to what he 
thought than to what he saw. The problems of belief, of revelation, of 
the relations between the Divine nature and man, occupied him much, 
amidst the scenes which, indeed, most naturally call them to mind ; and 
he expresses his views about them with much eloquence and force, 
though we must own to not feeling very clearly informed about them 
when we come to the end. Mingled with these, indeed, are impressions 
of travel, and these are always vivid. Perhaps the chapter on Damas- 
cus is the best, and in this, the most striking sketch is that of the dealer 
in curiosities, “the most famous man of Damascus,” as Mr. Appleton 
calls him. 


Troubadours and Trouvéres ; New and Old. By Harriet W. Preston. 
(Roberts, Boston, U.S.)—Miss Preston is known to readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic for her admirable translation of ‘‘ Mirdio,” the great 
poem of Frédéric Mistral, chief of the new Provencal school of poets. 
In this volume she has collected some essays which bear more or less 
directly on the same subject. The first deals with Mistral’s poom of 
‘‘Calendau,” published nine years after “ Miréio,” a poem which, groat 
as it is, has not achieved anything like the success of the former venture, 
Miss Preston gives a summary of the story, illustrating it from time to 
time with versions of some of the more striking passages, versions in 
which she displays all her wonted skill. Calendau, the hero, who gives 
his name to the poem, loves Esterello, a maiden of high degree, who, 
forced to wed a robber Count, flies from him on the marriage-day, and 
takes refuge in a hermitage. Calendau, a fisherman by occupation, is a 
sort of rustic Hercules, who undertakes all manner of labours for the 
sake of his love, the last and greatest of all being to avenge her wrongs 
upon the Count. He seeks the robber’s castle, tells his adven- 
tures in true epic fashion, and finally, after many dangers and vicissi- 
tudes, accomplishes his task. We give a specimen of the translator's 
work, which strikes us, as far as one can speak without knowing the 
original, as singularly good :— 

“I would you once had seen the ly sight, 
The Cassis men under the evening light ! 
And in the cool, when they put out to sea, 
Hundreds of fishing craft go silently 


And lightly forth, like a great flock of plover, 
And spread abroad the heaving billows over. 
And the wives linger in the lone doorways, 
Watching, with what a long and serious gaze! 
For the last glimmer of the swelling sail. 

And if the sea but freshen, they turn pale; 
For well they know how treacherous he is, 
That crue! deep,—for all his flatteries, 


But when the salt sea thunders with the shocks 
Of rude assault from the great equinox, 

And bits of foundered craft bestrew the ehores, 
Then can we naught but close our cottage doors, 
And young and old about the warm fireside 
Wait the returning of the summer-tide. 


Ah! those were evenings,—when the autumn gales 
Blew loud, and mother mended the rent sails 

With homespun thread; ay, and we youngsters too 
Were set to drive the needle through and through 
The gaping nets, and tie the meshes all 

There where they hung suspended on the wall. 


And in his tall chair by the ingle nook 

My father sat, with aye some antique book 
Laid reverently open on his knee. 

And ‘ Listen, and forget the rain,’ quoth he, 
Blew back his mark, and read some tale divine 
Of old Provencal days, by the fire-shine.” 


The next essay is devoted to “ Theodore Aubanel: a Modern Provencal 
Poet ;” and the third and fourth deal with Jacques Jasmin, who, though 
a Gascon, really belongs te the same school, and indeed was, in one 
sense, its founder, having published his first poems, “ Papillotes, or 
Curl-Papers,” in 1835. Here we have an admirable analysis of Jasmin’s 
great poem, “Frangoneth.” Next come two papers on “ The Lays of 
the Troubadours,” and after the concluding paper, an excellent criticism 
on Mr, Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the Kings.” 


Outlines of Biblical Psychology. By J.T. Beck. Translated from 
the German. (T. and T. Clarke, Edinburgh.)—Tho title of this book 
is rather obscure, so, too, are frequently the contents, which quite 
betoken a German original. A Biblical psychology, the author says in 
the preface, is needful to a right understanding of Scripture teaching, 
and without it there can be no proper science of Christian doctrine. 
Theology has gone astray, because it has not derived its conceptions 
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an outgrowth of superficiality and bad logic of which outsiders. have 
taken an advantage. “The moral and religious ideas of Scripture,” our 
author says, “cannot be understood without a corresponding acquaint- 
ance with human nature.” But as Scripture teaching expounds man’s 
spiritual nature, it wants something more than what mere human psy- 
chology can supply. Biblical phrases and ideas must not be supposed 
to be superficial and inaccurate, as modern science is apt to assume, 
but it is to be taken for granted that as they are the products of 
divine inspiration, there is always a solid reality at the basis of 
them. The words “sonl,” “spirit,” “heart,” &c., are never 
used vaguely or loosely, but always connote something definite 
and. clearly comprehensible. It is the object of the present 
volume to point this out, and texts are quoted and compared 
in which these words occur, with the view of illustrating their meaning 
from them. But we cannot say that so far as we have examined the 
book, an ordinary Bible student would get much help from it. He 
would often, unless we are much mistaken, be sadly mystified and con- 
fused. We are told, for instance, that the passage in Romans xiv. 
% Let every one be fully persuaded in his own mind,” ought to be ren- 
dered, ‘Let every one gain in his own mind [nous] the maturity and 
conviction of a perfect education.” Or perhaps the author will say, 
this is the meaning of St. Paul’s words. It is, at any rate, a somewhat 
lengthy paraphrase, and we cannot say that it is to us particularly in- 
telligible. The fault of the book seems to be a perpetual attempt to 
fit certain Biblical terms and phrases to a preconceived theory of the 
author. It is, in fact, thoroughly German, and we are perpetually 
having those too familiar words “ objective” and “ subjective” thrust 
at us. Very simple matters, as they seem to us, are continually 
explained through the medium of a mass of metaphysical jargon. We 
can well believe that the translator’s work was not easy, as he naively 
confesses, and we think we may add, it is a question whether it has 
been. very profitable in any sense of the word. 


Annette. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” &. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Annette, the heroine of this story, is a very feeble personage 
indeed. We are introduced to her on the homeward voyage from India, 
and are told that she is very sea-sick. Thén comes a somewhat dull 
story of an intercepted letter, in which she has a part; and some very 
languid love-making, which ends in an engagement and marriage. 
After marriage she becomes feebler than ever, and finally dies, for no 
particular reason, that we can see, except that her husband, who had 
strong literary ambition, wrote his articles in his study rather than in 
her drawing-room. The intercepted letter turns up again, with the 
lover who wrote it, but no striking situation is the result, and the dull 
calm of the history is preserved unbroken to the end. Yet Annette is 
not wholly a dull book. Miss Brown, the old-maid who tells the story, 
is a very decided and vigorous personage, and when she lets us get 
away from her heroine, and tells us of her own doings, sayings, and 
thinkings, she is sufficiently amusing. But the book is made up hastily 
out of very slight materials,—how hastily may be inferred from the fact 
that Miss Brown, whois supposed to be a lady, is allowed to say that 
* her treasure is garnished in heaven,” 


Seed-Time and Reaping. By Helen Paterson. (Samuel Tinsley.) — 
This tale is a very mild mixture of religion and love. If it is not 
exactly what we expect to find under these crimson covers, which so often 
cover much more stimulating food, we have no reason to complain. The 
book will do no one any harm ; it is quite possible that it may do good, 
If it had been about a quarter of the size, we should have had nothing 
but good to say about it. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art; or, the Scienceof Good Living. <A trans- 
lation of the “Physiologie du Goat” of Brillat Savarin. By R. L. 
Anderson. (Chatto and Windus.)—We were prepared to find M. Brillat 
Savarin profoundly learned in all that concerns cookery. His fame as 
a gastronomist has long since penetrated every corner of the civilised 
world, but his good-sense and humour are qualities less generally known. 
Any one may read this book with pleasure; some find a profit in it. 
Many will be guided by it to eating a good dinner, and some will be 
consoled by it for a bad one. 

We have to notice the third volume of The Globe Encyclopedia of 
Universal Information, Edited by John M. Ross, L.L.D. (Thomas C. 
Jack, Edinburgh.)—This volume includes the letters F.-I. It con- 





tinues, as far as we can judge, to be unten executed, and to be for for 
its size as useful and complete a work ascould bo desired. The 

with which it can be brought ont is, of course, a great advan’ 
Monster encyclopedias which require twenty years for publication, will 
almost require to be rewritten as soon as they are finished. 
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Appleby (C. J.), Illustrated Handbook of Machinery, Sec. 1, 2/0; Sec. 2 ' (Spon) 3/6 

































































Auerbach (B.), Aloys the Greek, cr 8vo ( 
Auerbach (B.), The Convicts and their Children, cr 8V0........000:ss-s0000 (Dulau) 4 
Auerbach (B,), Lorley and Reinhard, cr8vo (Dalan) 40 
Bailey (J. M.), Mr. Bigg of Danbury, é&e., 12mo (Routled, 20 
Bousfield (G.), Timber Merchant, &., 2nd Edition, 120 .....c.ccrerereseeese (Spon) 4 
Box (T.), Practical Treatise on Mill-Gearing, Cr 8¥0 ...-seccs.sesesvsssseserece (Spor) 7 
Ballinger (Rev. E. W.), Critical Lexicon, r-% to New Testament .. -(Longman) oe 
Carson (J. O. L.), Capital Punishment, &c., 12mo. (Hi 
Chats with the Animals, Illust., 4to (Seeley & Co.) 1/6 
Children of the Farm, Illust., 12mo (M. Ward) 1/6 
Florilegium Poeticum, with Notes, by P. Frost, 12mo ...........+.++ (Bell & Sons) 30 
Friedmann (A.), Designs for the Construction of Markets, &c., folio ...(Spon) 420 
Friends of the Family, illust d, 4to (Seeley £00.) 1% 
Froude (J. 4 »! Short Studies on Great Subjects, Vol. 3......(Longmans & Go.) 6/0 
Grant (J.), RB. L., the Ross-Shire Buffs, 12m0 ..........sscecesssereereeees (Routledge) 2/0 
Heard (Rev. on es National Ohris' ianity, 8v0 ..(Longmans &:Co.) 1 
James (J.), A Comment on the Collects, new edition, 12mo ecopoence (Rivingtons) 5/0 
Jones (A. E.), Memorials of, 8th edition, 12mM0  ........e.cc-eseeereeees (Daldy & Co.) 3% 
Julien (F.), Petites Lecous de Conversation, ms CLOWD BVO cccceorsevee (S. Low) 36 
Kemp (T. R. S8.), Reediform Holm, a Tale, cr 8v0 (Remingt Ve 
Little Tour in Ireland, by an Oxonian, coloured Illustrations, 4to (Bradbary) 7/6 
Little Wide-Awake, Vol. 1878, by Mrs, Barker, roy 8V0 ....0rse0se0-48 ( )) 
Miller (W. A.), Elements of Chemistry, part |, new ed ...... (Longmans & “~ 160 
Pope (H. M. R.), Law and Practice of Lunacy, BVO, CLOTH .....c.ceeeereerer (Sweet) 24 
Prentiss (E.), Flower of the Family, 12mo (Warne) 1 
Prentiss (E.), Toward Heaven, 12mo % (Warne) 10 
Punch, Vol. 16, new Library Edition, 4to. (Bradbury) > a0 
Scott (ir W.), Waverley Novels, Vols. 1 to 6, 18m0..,......++. (Bradbury)—each 1 
Shelley (P. B.), Poetical Works, Vol. 4, 8vo_ .....,. peeves Se ‘S 
Shuttleworth (P. N.), Not Tradition, but Seripture, cr 8vo ......... Rivi: ) 
Smith (J. W.), Manual of Scriptural Devotion, &c., 18mo, cloth .. len m) HH 
Survival (The), with an <—e for Scepticism, 8v0, cloth.....+... (Remington) 10/6 
Sussarello (G.), Emilia, or the Genoese Orphan, 8vo, cloth ........-.00+++ (Dulau) 7/6 
That Husband of Mine, 12mo (Warne) 10 
Thorold (A. W.), The Presence of Vhrist, 12mo, cloth ...... .eeeee(Daldy & Co.) 36 
Tourneur (C.), Plays and Poems, 2 vola 12mo, cloth ......... (Chatto & ‘aun = 
Williams (J.), Law of Real Property, 12th ed, 890, ClOtD...,..+eesseeree (Sweet) 210 
Xenophon's Anabasis of Cyrus, Bks 3 and 4, by R. W. Taylor . "esti seep 3/6 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column..., 
Holf-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column .., 
Quarter-Page weeee iaeemeenmnaiininaa . 212 6| Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


Ye 2 Ss tr set Ff WATER. 
‘Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effervescence, and agreeable 
flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. In London, #0 
quarts, 26s; 100 pints,42s. Bottles included and allowed for. 
‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, 8,W. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best known preventatives against al] kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all oo in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting @ vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s,4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


biscuits.” 
Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


eee CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in 1s Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
World. 
CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.’s only Charcoal Preparations. 
Mr. FROUDE'S ESSAYS, CABINET EDITION, Vol. IIT. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
QHORT STUDIES on’ GREAT SUBJECTS, By James 
\_) ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. In Three 
Volumes. Vol. III 
































London: LONGMANS and Co, 








peescouse HOTEL, on the Sea- “Capea tee LL WHISKY. 


Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 


ON OGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 


acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges dresses. 
fixed and moderate. Table d’h ‘sgl UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE a , 
Menace tine aaily— Tarif on | sweDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, | RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, OOMIO, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for, 


application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 











LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS,—E. LAZEN BY 
“SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
} ang ae — 92 My mere, 4 Street, Oavendish 
Square 6 Edwerds Street, Portman ; 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. marmnes 
PRvEr *S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
: admirers ag this celebrated Sauce are - 
ticularly ie ws observe that each Bottle, pre- ee 
pared by E. ENBY and SON, bears the label amy 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 





mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED. 
are the EFFECTS o 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing fer a Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, ng, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. ‘Sold by Chemists. 


any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped im 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
oak 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 43 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONSR, HERALDIC DesiGNnea, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. | 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





« There has certainly been nothing so good as this 
sindy ever written on the Bronté’s; and asa gh of 





critical analysis, it must be placed very hi 
Athenzum. 

OTHER 
WORKS BY MR. SWINBURNE. 


The Queen-Mother and Rosamond, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalanta in Calydon, a New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Obastelard, a Tragedy, fcap. 8vo, 7s: 

Poems and Ballads, fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

Notes on Poems and Ballads, 8vo, 1s. 

William Blake, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Bothwell, a Tragedy, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
George Chapman, an Essay, crown 8vo, 7s. 

Songs of Two Nations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies, crown 8vo, 128. 

Erechtheus, a Tragedy, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republican, 8vo, 1s. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


TOUCH andGO. By Jean Middlemass. 


“A thoroughly readable and clever novel, full ~ | 
various per ee Ryn noe ar A _brough t together and 
skilfully sustai Tich in t, andin 
strokes that show knowledge of character and close- 
ness of observation...... The novel is fresh and healthy, 
and there is amusement to be derived from every 
chapter of it."— World. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASOAREL. 
IDALIA. PUOK. 
CHANDOS. DOG of i anpens. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. soit 
TRICOTRIN. —_— WOODEN 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S Sols 

GAGE. SIGN 

HELD IN BONDAGE. INA WINTER CITY. 





rinted on creamy paper, and 


Crown 8vo, carefully 
for the Library, price 6s 


be bound in cloth, 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS. Popular 
Stories by the best Authors. Mostly Illustrated 
—by Sir John Gilbert, George du er, W. 
Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, 
Sydney Hall, tee Smith, J. Mabeney,end others. 

ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. 

HIDE and SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 

The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. Wilkie Collins. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
The MOONSTONE. By le Collin: 
MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 


8. 
POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 
MISS or MRS. By Wilkie — 
y W 

The FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 
The LAW and the LAD By Wilkie Collins. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. 
ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 
The EVIL EYE. By K. S. Macquo’ 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Hen 
OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. 
HALVES. By James Payn 
DIAMOND UUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John Saunders. 
ONE AGAINST the i By John Saunders. 
The LION in the PATH. = Saunders. 

and James Rice. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Besant and Rice. 
THIS SON of hy = By Besant and Rice. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. Besant and Rice. 


The NEW MAGDALEN. ilkie Collins. 
FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

Linton 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By ean 
The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James Payn. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. , Anthony Trollope. 
GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 
READY-MONEY MOnTIBE By Walter Besant 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By Besant and Rice, 
The CASE of Mr. Luck AFT. By Besant and Rice. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 


“ Mr. Senior is a keen observer, and combines with 
® fine picturesque touch # quaint and efficient 
Semone! All these qualities come out in a most 
attractive manner in this delightful volume......Pre- 
eminently a bright and breezy book."—Nonconformist. 


Cc OLL BOE z 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


| 


HOME 


EAD MISTRESS. 


The Governin, of the bday ee ney HOS- 
PITAL GIRLS’ SOHODI. Lotoes 








OTTENHAM 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head. Master. 
LENHEIM — 


Conducted by 
spectus, apply to the Principals 








GIRLS.—The School will 


and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For f 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 





SCHOOL.—For | « 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
_— SCHOOL, 
the ines BUCKLAND. For pro- 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 


REOPEN on 
THURSDAY, September 27th. Fees, Three, Four, 


LASSES.—The Sister of a Physician, 


residing near Cavendish Square, provides 
Ladies attending 


, 


to receive 
New Schou, for the post of HEAD Mt MISTRESS of their 
School, which will be opened at or about 


"The Head Mistress will receive a fixed salary of 
£100 a year, and head-money after the rate of £2 for 
each girl up toone hundred,and £1 for each above 
that number. The Schoo 
250 girls. There is no house of residence. 

The Head Mistress will have the sole power of 
ap ting and dismissing her Assistants. 

urther information and copies of the Scheme of 
the Endowed School Commissioners may be obtained 
of the Clerk, to whom applications, with testimonials, 
must be forwarded on or before Saturday, the 10th yd 
of November next. are ~~‘ .cpneien 
canvass.—By order of the _—s 
. BURGESS, Clerk. 
idge Street, Leicester, 
Sept. 11, 1877. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S S SSROCR, 
Caterham Valley, REQPENS 





























Small Syo, illustrated boards, 2s each; cloth limp, 
2s 6d each. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


The ean in WHITE. , The MOONSTONE. 


Board and Lodging for Young 
Classes at the Colleges. Assistance in preparation 
given.—Address, “ Z.Z., ” Mr. HOLMES, Chapel 

Oxford Street, W. 

OSSALL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £204 

year) to be com: for, October 9. Ages under 15 

a 143. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen's, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
.OVER COLLEGE. —President, 

Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G. —Additional 
buildings, including a new House for the Head 
Master, with separate Bed-rooms for fifty Boys, have 
been recently erected. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas ; 
Board £45 a year.—For particulars apply to the Head 
Master or the Hon. Secretary.—The next Term begins 
on September 19. 

NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of poe College reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 

= eee as to rent of rooms, Scholars! ep 

be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
the the SECRETARY. at the Hall. 

HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
w nee. ~ | gaeve, itaght. Isleworth, 

—Engli rench, an erman t to eve 
Boy, in addition to Mathematics, Classics, ‘Natural 
Science. Each Boy has a separate — Terms, 
70 el ont & LS Guineas ~ reduction for Brothers. 

ommences on TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 1 Per Ke to the Head Master, H. R 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman " 

The SESSION 1877-78 will begin on THURSDAY, 
October 11. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
by OPEN COMPETITION in October next. Oandi- 
dates to send their names to Miss Martineau, at the 
College, before September 20. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, 
boarding, &c., to be had at the Col 

H. LE BR: IN, Hon. See. 
EASIDE EDUCATION for GIRLS, 
DYSART HOUSE, Atlantic Terrace, Clevedon, 
set. 

Miss E. MARTIN (daughter of the late Rev. S. 
Martin, of Trowbridge), wishes to receive a limited 
number of Pupils as BOARDERS, to whom she is 
wane to offer a comfortable and cheerful home, 
with excellent educational advantages. A few deli- 
cate children requiring sea-air and careful attention 
can also be occasionally admitted as temporary resi- 
dents. The house is pleasantly situated near the sea, 
and is sheltered from the north and east. Miss > 
Martin holds Certificates from the Bedford Coll 
London, and from 
parents of former pupils at Tagbaston, For terms 
and particulars apply.to Miss E. MARTIN, Oonigre 
Parsonage, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

WENS COLLeSs, “MANCHESTER, 

The SESSION will GOMMENCE, —in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine on Monday, Oct.1; in the Depart- 
ment of Arts, Science, and Law, on Tuesday, Oct. 2; 
and in the Evening Classes, on Monday, Oct. 15. 

A Leeture Introductory to the Session will be given 
on Tuesday, October 2, at 11.30 a.m., by Professor W. 
C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. Subject: “The Present Posi- 
tion of the Doctrine of Evolution inits Relations to the 
Development of the Animal dom.” 

of the seve Departments, and 

ies of the Regulations relating to Entrance Exhi- 
bi ene — — may be obtained from Mr. 
ih, and other Booksellers in Manchester, 
aa Z = Collage 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
I tT IVERSITY. (COLLEGE (London) 
OOL. 
Head Master HL. es Eve, M.A. 
Vice Master—E. BR. HORTON, M.A. 

The School will REOPEN for New Pupils on 

—_ September 25th, at 9.30 a.m. The School 

vided into three equal terms. Fee, 

5 8 per y bw be paid at the beginning of each 
erm 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment or impositions. A playground of about two 

acres in extent, including several Fives’ Courts and a 


SCHOOL—TEN 


. the 


Reference kindly yey ~ to Colonel E. G. — 
R. Heath, 








P.,and Rear-Admiral Maxse, whose 
sons are in the School. 
——— residing in the 
ay who has had much ~~ a. in con- 
nection wa igh class Liberal Papers, asa Writer of 
ers, Sessionai and Yearly Summaries, and 
Reviews, is prepared to accept similar work on reason- 
able terms.—Address, “A. B.,” _ OMice, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
TNStkucrion - yet 
SPONDENCE.—Ladies who wish for Guidance 
in Self-improvement, or to test the efficiency of 
ucation of their Daughters, are re- 
commended to make trial of a System of Teach 
and of Examination by letter, carried on by Tutors, 
under a Committee of Ladies. Preparation, if desired, 
for the Edinburgh Local Examination. 
_ Apply, “ DELTA,” Post Office, Lasswade, N.B. 
OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, 
FIRFIELD, SURBEY BOAD. —SEPTIMUS Pp 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and Uni- 
versity Oolleges, educates, as Private Pu ~ a few 
Sons of Gentlemen. Equal attention pai 
health, and comfort. Bournemouth has Fay 
for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool — 
sea-breezes. The pupils attend the Ae! of the 
Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 


Strictly inclusive terms for under sixteen, £i 
References exchanged. Antuatn Toren begins, Sept. in 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
Miss LUDLOW, with the sanction of the 
Council, receives as Boarders Young Ladies who 
attend the Classes at the Leeds’ Girls 
and ——— the io of their Lessons. 
Terms for ineas per annum. This 
includes ee except medical attendance. The 
terms for the Schoo! Course are from 12 to 18 Guineas. 
per annum, according to the age of the pupils. 
School Course provides a thorough education, 
and includes instruction in Latin, Moderao —o- 
Mathematics, a nnsme and O 
Instrumental M and Dancing ~— > the 


extras. 
NEXT TERM commences on the 24th inst. 
Address, Miss LUDLOW, St. James's Lodge, 


es LONDON HOSPITAL and 
EDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End—The SES- 
SION srr 78 will COMMENOE on MONDAY , October 
1st, 1877, when a Conversazione will be held at 8 p.m. 
Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and 
£20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new Students. Entries on or before 
September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital Prae- 
tice, 90 guineas in one Fn ney or 100 guineas in 
three instalments. All Resident and other Hospital 
Appointments are free. The Resident Appointments 
consist of five House-Physicians, four House-Surgeons, 
one Accoucheurship ; also two Dresserships and — 
Maternity Assistantships. The London Hospital is 
now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the metropolis. 
R. KERSHAW, Secretary. 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENOE and ART. 

During the Twenty-seventh Session, 1877-78, which 
will commence on the Ist of October, the followi 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given:— 
Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.B.S. 
Metallurgy. By John Ly M.D. FRS. 


Natural Histo’ B H. Hux! 
_ ’B 1 Warington Ww Smyth, MA., 











Mining. 
os . & 
os = 
Frederick Gu 
eceesioel rawing. By Rev. 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum, om entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3/and £4 Officers in the Queen's Service, Her 
Majesty’ 's Consuls, ~~ Mining Agents and —- 
may obtain Tickets reduced 
Teachers are also eduniteed to the Lectures at bs 
fees. For a Prospectus and nine eee 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
London, 8.W. TRENHAM RE&ES, bh 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 
THACKERAY, in the a says: 
weeter Tobacco comes 


PARE fk ll 

















ANTONIN MAN and WIFE. 
BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. Gymnasium, is attached to the School, 
HIDE and SERK. or MRS. ? The School is close to the Gower Street Station of 
= DEAD SEORET. NEW MAGDALEN., | the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
The QUEEN of HEARTS | The FRO walk from the Termini of the North Western, Mid- 
MY MISCELLANIES. The LAW & the LADY. | land, ome Se I nat Railways. pane -Tiekets 
bg | a lo 
Also, am Ilustrated Library Bdition, at Gasper vol. | *"p Syncs ss net ett ag tall oy 
hoe Pe acon obtained at the Office of the 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


oe by our Name and 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol 
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PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 


37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 

My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 


To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured, Thus— 
1, The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ASK YOUR 


FOR PERRY AND C0.’S 6d. 


STATIONER 
PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens, 1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 3s per 
gross. ese Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 23 6d and 3s 6d Fs gross. 


These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Sta’ 


oner. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in —- to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on — to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS clear from the 
body all Hurtful Impurities, aid digestion, and 

keep the bowels regular. Persons who are suffering 
from headache or indigestion are particularly recom- 
mended to try PARR’S PILLS. They have never 
been known to fail in affording immediate relief.— 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, Is 1}d, 28 9d, 
and in family packets,lls each. Directions with each 











box 

eer FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 

54 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London 

Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curis Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is ant Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of ail Chemists. 


(REX HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 








London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE pvo- 
duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 
used. Ji is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
Price 3s 64; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH.—By 

damping the head with this beautifally-per- 

fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its origina! 

colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 

sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London; of all Chemists. SKIN TONIO, 3s 6d. 


HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and with- 
out pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. KAR MACHINE, 
for forming the ear. Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 











OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 


pean FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and libera! Loss Settlements. Insur- 

ances effected in all parts of the world. > 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOY 

Guna {SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Brid 
Blackfriars. Lostituted 1696. a e 
Fd RTE ce amines Catee ta the world. 
e of the ITS are divided 
the Policy-holders. scachanneme ks 


I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAF 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal ty 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. Fur terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


eel LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1797.) 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.. and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. 

The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLETE and ExceP- 
TIONAL security to the Insured. 

For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply to 

ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary, 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32 New Bridge Street, London. 
Established 1847. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 
per cent. on the Premiums piid. 
POLICIES in FORVUE, £3,314,660. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £655,665. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


A CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD 
AOCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANUEOCOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly 4Jlowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
___ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article,” 














Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 

RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/o0d, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
The best for Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
R ded as “The most refreshing and agree- 














In consequence of SERRL {mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORr0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resistin, Brg is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, — 228 Piccadilly, 

mdon. 








able balm for the Skin" by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R:S. 
(Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.) 


And invariably used by the 


Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


(ONSUMPTION ~ and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
| a EMULSION, 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 


AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


[)£Forp's FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Worthy of 

especial note.—These purifying Pills excel every 
other medicine for regulating the digestion, acting 
healthily on the liver and bowels, invigorating the 
nervous system, and strengthening the body. They 
cause neither pain nor other inconvenience. At all 
seasons the system is liable to sudden checks. In 
such cases these Pills restore the balance of the circu- 
lation, and ward off dangerous attacks of diarrhea, 
dysentry, or cholera. They are the best correctives 
of the stomach, when disordered by over-repletion or 
by the presence of indigestible food. They speedily 
rectify the flatulence, weight, and general uneasiness 
which are experienced in the bowels prior to the 
accession of more serious ailments, which debilitate, 
if they do not endanger. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PEG WOFFINGTON, MARIA EDGEWORTH, LADY MORGAN, Mrs. HEMANS, 
Mrs. JORDAN, COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, SUSANNA CENTLIVBE, 


KITTY OLIVE, &c. 


ILLUSTRIOUS IRISH WOMEN: being 


Memoirs of some of the Most Noted Irish Women from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present Century. By E. Owens BLACKBURN, Author of “A Woman 
Scorned,” “The Way Women Love,” &c. In 2 vols., 8vo. (Just ready. 
OFF to the WAR—On the DANUBE—BELGRA DE—The ARMY of the DRINA— 
OUR SICK and WOUNDED. 


ED, &c. 

SERVICE in SERVIA UNDER the RED 
CROSS. By EMMA MartA PEARSON and Louisa ELIZABETH MCLAUGHLIN, 
Authors of “ Our Adventures in the War of 1870-71," &. 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. 

“A very interesting and useful work is this by the two ladies who have done 
such admirable service in close proximity to many a field of battle; one which 
will probably be read with eagerness, and which cannot fail to instruct as well as 
to entertain.”"—Morning Post. 

CONSTANTINOPLE to POTI, POTI to TIFLIS, TIFLIS to BAKO, &c. 


A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM: being a Journey 


through Persia and Afghanistan to India, vid Meshed, Herat, and Kandahar. 

By HipPisLEY CUNLIFFE MaksH, Captain 18th Bengal Cavalry, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 

8vo, price 14s. 
“The book is dingly p 

map assists the understanding 
Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 


By KAMOURASKA. 
The CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT - CHAT 


CLUB. 3 vols. 
“ Characterised by a continuous and inexhaustible spirit of merriment, so hearty 
and spontaneous as to carry the reader along with every fresh sally even against 
his will.—Dai/y Telegraph. 


GWEN WYNN. 


Author of “ Lost Lenore,” “The White 
Rangers,” “The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 


CRYING for VENGEANCE. By Miss Exten 


C. CLayTON, Author of “ Queens of Song,” * Playing for Love,” &c. 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “‘ CRUSHED BENEATH GIS IDOL.” 


SPOILED by a WOMAN. By A. C. Sampson, 


Author of “ Crushed beneeth his Idol,” &. 3 vols. 





7 + a 


ing; and the accompaniment of a good 
in perusal of 


the lively and instructive pages."— 








y Captain MAYNE REID. 


By Captain Mayne Rep, 


auntiet,” “ Half-Blood,” “The Rifle 


WILLIAM HARRISON ALN! 


By 0) 

The FALL’ of SOMERSET: an Historical 
ee. Se Fee fore ate « *Game 

AUTHOR of “COMING HOME TO 


The GREAT GULF FIXED. By Geratp 


GRANT, Author of “ The Old Cross ." &c. 3 vols. 
“A novel of more than ordinary power."—Morning Post. 


“ It is a most attractive story."—Court Journal. 
By the AUTHOR of “FAOES in the FIRE,” &c. 

NOBLE By GrorGE 

‘s Wish,” &. 1 vol. 


A 
by HERITAGE. 
FREDERICK PARDON, Author of “ Caleb Worthington 

“An exceedingly interesting and well-written tale, the various incidents of 
which are adm planned, and worked out with skill."—Oity Press. 

“ Mr. Pardon's novel will afford much pleasant entertainment to novel-readers.’* 
—Court Journal. 

the AUTHOR of “The SCARLET SHAWL.” 


WORLD'S END: a Story in Three Books. 


By RICHARD ym ny 3 ~_. ute 

“There are an ~ ity and industry in the marshalling of facts 
which almost remind one of Jules Verne. Tere ie a@ fund of genuine entertain- 
ment in the novel."— World, 


PHILIP CAREY, VISIONARY. Written by 


himself. Edited by RicHarp Diesy. 1 vol. 


By OSBORNE BOYD. : 
SHE TROD the THORNY PATH. 3 vols. 


“ We feel sure that ‘She Trod the Thorny Path’ will be popular with novel- 
readers, and hold a high place in their estimation."—Court Journal. 


the AUTHOR of “ LADY SEFTON'S PRIDE,” &c. 


FOOTPRINTS in the SNOW. Dora 


Rosset, Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘* Miss Russell's story is unquestionably clever, extremely amusing, and will, we 
doubt not, be a favourite in the libraries."—Academy. 
a of the characters are drawn witha skill which deserves much praise.” 
— Spectator. 
“ This is yery much the best story we have bad from Miss Russell."—Graphic. 


By the AUTHOR of “ OLIVE VAROOE.” 


LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. By Mrs. Nortry, 


Author of “ Mildred’s Wedding,” “ Beneath the Wheels,” &c. 3 vols. 

“To those who want an exciting story, which when — once begun they will 
find it difficult to leave off, we can safely recommend book before us, which 
maintains the repute the author won by * Olive Varcoe.'"—John Bull. 

“ This is an intensely sensational story.”— Vanity Fair. 

“If anyone wants a littie gentle excitement, let him read ‘ Love's Young Dream.’ * 


—Academy. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
___ WORLD. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 

post free from 

HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


LAND DEBENTURES AT FIVE PER CENT. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION 
are now Prepared to Issue LAND DEBENTURES, bearing Interest as above. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had at the 


BANKERS : 


CITY BANK, Lonpon, and its Branches, 
THE ALLIANCE BANK. 
THE HIBERNIAN BANK, Dus ry, and its Branches. 


And at the Offices of the LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION, 113 Cannon Street, 
Lonpoy, E.C.; and through any Stock and Share Broker. 





All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Dret, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN . FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 








And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“OHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S Toilet and Nursery 





NOTICE. 





MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 


42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 





tab 


ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entire! 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the o 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desi 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED KITCHENERS. 


the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 


The various sizes suited to different 





AMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862,and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 

__Rooms Coveredin One Piece, 

ILLS’ “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 

CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 

W.D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 

only, Bristol and London. 








Street, Strand. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookeeller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 








Seieeedieseen ae 
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A SECOND EDITION OF “THE KHEDIVE'’S EGYPT; 


or, the Old House of Bondage under New Masters 
LEON, Ex-Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 


cloth extra, with Illustrations. Price 18s. 





By EDWIN DE 
1 Vol. Demy. 8vo, 


[fs Now Ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





Next week, fcap. 8vo, cloth; with Map, 2s. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. 


Historical, Archeological, Architectural, and Picturesque Notes, suitable for 
the Tourist, within a Circle of Twelve Miles. 


To which are added Specimens of Short Walking Excursions, and Visits to HATFIELD, KNOLE, 
ST. ALBANS, and WINDSOR. 


By a FELLOW of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Oharing Cross, S.W. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


J O Y C E. 
By PAULINA BIDDULPH. 
1 vol., 10s 6d. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. PHILLIPSON and GOLDER, Chester, 





THE ONLY COMPLETE (AND AUTHORISED) L  _eeeaie OF M. THIERS'S GREAT 
HISTORICAL WO 


The HISTORY of the CONSULATE and the EMPIRE of 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON; including Waterloo and St. Helena. By M.A. THTERS. 20 vols. 8yo, in 
10, new cloth, £3 10s (pub. at £5 15s 6d), ANOTHER OOPY, handsomely bound in calf gilt, £5 10s. 


*,* It is necessary to observe that of the present edition only 80 copies remain for sale, and also that it is 
the only complete (as well as the authorised) edition. Early application is therefore desirable. 


“This great work, by the ex-Prime Minister of France, deserves to be ranked as the foremost historical 
production of the age. M. Thiers, indeed, throws a fascination over every subject he t The transla- 
tion is a perfect reflex of the original, and rendered with fidelity aud spirit. "United Service Magazine. 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly (opposite St. James’s Church); 136 Strand; 
also 77 and 78 Queen Street, City. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








Just published, price One Shilling. 
“WHAT AND WHERE IS 


HEAVEN?” 
By THOMAS MOORE, 


Two Tales of Married Life : Hard Vicar of Holy Seaties etiiee, and Acting Chaplain 


to BEAR, by GrorGIANA M. CrRAIK; and A TRUE fe Forces. 
MAN, by M. O. STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 
BANKS. 3 vols. Stationers’ Hall Court. 
“The construction is good, and the characters are | Maidstone: J. BURGISS-BROWN, 18 Week Street. 
consistently and agreeably drawn.”—John Bull. 
THE BAIRD LECTURE, 1876. 


Only a Love-Story. By Iz 


Durrvus Harpy. 3 vols. 
“A very y pretty, very sad, love-story, which ends This day is publiseed. 


— THEiI8S M. 
A Thing “of Beauty. By Mrs.| seme rae samp LECTURE FoR 1876. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
iz By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., 
“A bright, pleasant, and readable story." —Post. Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 


Annette. By the Author of Crown 810, 7s 6. 


“St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
“ Anextremely pretty story.” —Standard. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinbargh and London. 





HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Gt. Marlborough Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY in 
EUROPE. Vol. I., containing the History of that 
Philosophy in France and Germany. 8vo, 15s. 





ba SURVIVAL; “with an Apology 
for Scepticism. 1 vol. " aemy 8vo, 472 pp., cloth, 





| a and Co.,5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, price 3s, free b nf NK 3s 54d 


Just eae: = Edition, price 8s 6d, crown 8vo. HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
TREATISE on NERVOUS FOR THE SESSION 1877-8. 
J. E. CORNISH, Bookseller to the Owens Oollege, 


sigubeermee: and the Diseases induced by it. 


London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. Manchester. 


TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The nomen and FOREIGN PRILOSOPHIOAL, 
LIBRARY.—Volume L 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 
Professor F. A. LANG. Authorised Translation 
from the German, by Exnast 0. THOMAs. To be 
completed in 3 vols. Vol. I, crown 8vo, pp. 350, 
cloth, price 10s 6d. 

“ Although it is only a few years since Lange's 
book was originally published, it already ranks asa 
classic in the philosophical literature of Germany. 
He was not only a man of vast learning, but hada 
very rare power both of analysis and generalisation; 
and hie style is singularly clear, strong, and graceful, 
Nominally only a history of Materialism, it is in 
reality very much more. It takes in the whole 
development of philosophical opinion, but with espe- 
cial reference to Materialism......So far as he has pro- 
ceeded, Mr. Thomas has done his work with great 
spirit and intelligence. We have tested the transla- 
tion at various points, and have always found that it 
reflects the original freely and accurately."—Pall Mali 
Gazette. 

“The book is marked throughout by sin 
ability, abounds in striking and suggestive reflections, 
subtle and profound discussions, felicitous and 
descriptions of mental and social movements, both in 
themselves and in their mutual relations,”—Scotsman. 


Volume IV. 


NATURAL LAW: an Essay in 
Ethics. By Epira Srmmcox. 1 vol. crown 8yo, pp. 
366, cloth, 10s 6d. 

Others Works will be shortly announced. 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND, 
By Georck Henry Lewes. With Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 16s. 

CONTENTS:—The Nature of Life—The Nervous 

Mechanism—Animal Automatism—The Reflex Theory. 


The CAXTON CELEBRATION. 
The BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 


of WILLIAM OAXTON, England's First Printer. 
By WILLIAM BLADES. Founded to a great extent 
upon the Author's “Life and 12 the ‘roveat of 
illiam Caxton.” Brought up to = 
Date, and including All Discoveries since made. 
Elegantly and appropriately printed in demy 
8vo, with numerous Plates, on hand-made paper, 
in imitation Caxton binding, 21s. 


The INVENTION of PRINTING: a 
Collection of Facts and Opinions. Description of 
Early Prints and Playing-cards, the Block-books 
of the Fifteenth Century, the Legend of Lourens 
Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works ef 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated 
with Fac-similes of Early Types and Woodcuts. 
By THeo. L. DE VINNE. Royal 8vo, el iy 
printed, with embossed Portraits, and a multitude 
of Fac-similes and Illustrations, cloth, 2is. 

The Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster occupies 
pp. 326-374, and is minutely examined and finally dis4 
posed of by the Author, giving to John Gutenberg 
and Strassburg the honour of the Invention of Print- 
ing with metal types. 


A SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL 
GRAMMAR of the TURKISH LANGUAGE. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues 
and Vocabulary. By EpwIN ARNOLD, M.A., O.S.L, 
F.B.G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth, 2s 6d, 

“A,.....grammar and vocabulary by theaid of which 
it would be quite possible to acquire a colloquial know- 

—- the Turkish language within six weeks."— 

imes 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
TURKISH LANGUAGE. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopxrys, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Oambridge. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 48, cloth, 3s 6d. 


’ 

The TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S 

VADE-MECUM of OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL 

LANGUAGE. Containing a Concise Ottoman 

Grammar; a carefully Selected Vocabulary, 
alphabetically arranged, in Two Parts—' 
and Turkish, and Turkish and English; 

few familiar Pg the whole in jgnglish 

y J. W. Repwouss, F.R.A, Oblong, 








Now ready, price 6d, post free. OUSESin BERLIN ; The WEBSTER 
’ 

IFE and DEATH: a Reply to the MEMORIAL, Dulwich.—See the BUILDER of 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's “ Lectures on Con- | this week =. - by post 4jd.), for Views and Par- 
ditional Immortality.’ By the Rev. EDWARD WHITE. | ticulars ; of Archwological Congresses, 
To which is added an Appendix, comprising “ Three Llangollen, Sarl, and Yorkshire; Music in Archi- 
Letters to the Christian World in 1875, by the Rev. | tecture; Art and Social Science ; Local Museums; The 
Samuel Minton, M.A. Paris Club of Masons; The Pedestal for the Needle, 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 








pp. iv.-332, PA 6s. 


London : TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


EMARKS on the PRESENT CON- 
DITION of CATHOLIC LIBERAL EDUGA- 
TION. By the Hon. and Rev. WILLIAM PgTRe. 
Londou: Buans and OATss, 17 Portman Street, W 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


New Edition, now ready, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 








F LORILEGIUM 1 POETICUM ; a Selection of 


with English aan motes. 
Bt John's College, Cant’ 


WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria Lane. 
a eos 


and Tibullus. éw Eaition, greatly Enlarged, 
By the we PERCIVAL Puost M.A, Wye Bam of 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised a oo in) neat cloth, with red edges, 
0, 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA; Passages from the 


ik Poets. Selected and arranged with Notes by the Rev. FRancis St. 
shea THACKERAY, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. 


SCALA GRAECA: a Series of Elementary 


Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., Head Master of Tamworth 
gets — and R. W. Bappetry, M.A. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth, 2s 6d 


AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Progressive 


Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. BAppDELEY, M.A., Assistant-Ma-ter at the 
Somerset College, Bath, late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
8yo, 28. 


LATIN EXERCISES, Grammar Papers, and 


Hints for JUNIOR CLASSES. By T. Contms, M.A., Head Master of the 
Latin School, Newport, Salop. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 











Eighth and Cheaper Edition, post 8yo, 5s. 


The THEATRE of the GREEKS. A Treatise 


on the History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama, with a Supplementary 
Treatise on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of the Greek Dramatists. By 
Joun Wrists DONALDSON, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With numerous I)lustrations from the best ancient authorities. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. 


By W.8. TEUFFEL, Professor at the University of Tiibingen. Translated, with 
the Author's sanction, by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., of the Johanneum, 
Hamburg. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


“We have never seen any book in which such a vast amount of information 
about the Roman writers and their works is packed so close er,in a form 
which, ey “aaa wearisome to read through, is easy enough to consult."— 
Saturda 


Fourth Edition, Revised, fcap., 4s 6d. 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION : Materials 


for. Consisting of Selections from Modern English Writers, with Gram- 
matical Notes, Idiomatic Renderings of Difficult Passages, and a General 
Introduction. By Dr. Bucunet, Professor of German Language and Litera- 
ture in King’s College, and Examiner in German to the London University. 





Second Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s 6d. 
(Formerly in 2 vols., 25s.) 


GASC’S DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES, with upwards of 15,000.New Words, Phrases, 
Meanings, &c., hitherto unpublished. 


“ Por several years past, both as a teacher and as a writer of school books, the 
author of this new Dictionary has obtained much reputation, and this latest produc- 
tion of his industry is in every respect worthy of those which have preceded 
it."—Saturd.y Review. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition now ready, postage-free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
SEE MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition now ready, postage-free on application. 
This Catalogue is now enlarged to 48 pages. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


See & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
TE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of eve uisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, ‘and Schools, &., &c., ous post free. 





‘New Elementary Book on Physics, by Professor Everett. 
Just published, with numerous Woodcuts, 16mo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By J. D. D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Plilo- 
molar in .Queen’s College, a Translator .and Editor of 
Deschanel’s ““ Natural Philosophy,” &c. 


“This excellent little work......P rofessor of long 
has in most cases exercised great judgment in the sloction of hs maori. The 
wisdom of his discretion is of euun £ the Svoids details whilst 
dwelling on general pede; ans the beginner with a multitude of 
—_ but — teachi ing b to connect a few great facts together....... 
admirably pted to the wants ee of ane 
their students @ solid groundwork in the principles of physical science."—Popular 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Fourth Edition. 


Illustrated by 760 Wood Engrav and 3 Coloured Plates, one accompanied 
a Series of , medium 8yvo, cloth, 18s a 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 
an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive 
Additions, by J. D. Evererr, D.C.L., F.RSE,, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each, 
Part I, MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
» IL HEAT. 
» Ul. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
» IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a 
mode! work for a class in experimental physics.”"—Sa/urday Review. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Pro ive Exer- 


cises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By 
the Rev. Isray Burns, D.D. Revised by the Author of “ The 
Public School Latin Primer,” and other distinguished Teachers. 
‘* The learned will scarcely need any other book in order to proceed gradually 
to the highest kind of Latin prose composition."—Journal of Education. 


The KEY, 3s 6d, supplied to Teachers only. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, 


Technological, and Scientific. On the basis of “Webster's English 
Dictionary.” With the Addition of many Thousand Words and 
Phrases, including the most generally used Technical and Scientific 
Terms, ‘with their Etymology and their Pronunciation. Also a 
SUPPLEMENT, containing an extensive collection of ‘Words, 
Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English Dictionaries. 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 

vols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; 
morocco, £4 15s. 

“The best English dictionary that exists."— British Quarterly Review. 


Il. 
The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIO- 
TIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Based 
on Webster, the “Imperial Dictionary,” and other Authorities, 
The Pronunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage. By 
Cutt, F.S:A. Illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 25s ; half-morocco, 32s, 


“ Next to the more poatiy* Imperial,’ the very best dictionary that has yet been 
compiled."—London Review 


ul. 
The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. In which the 
Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Root or 


Primary 
Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, 
to the best usage. About 300 Engravings on Wood. 
16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d, 


“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within 
moderate compass.""—Spectator. 


. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: 


an English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Ex 


tory. Abridged from the “Student’s English Dictionary,” by the 
Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. 
“ The etymological part of the work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly 


and correctly inatoated, ai and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise." —Athenzum. 








192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogues of upwards of 480 Educational Books sent post-free on application. 


ae CLASSICA. 


Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
‘o Baited by Eminent Scholars, under the direction 
of G. Long, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 8vo. 

ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. New Edition, 
revised. 18s. 

CICERO'S ORATIONS. By G. Lona, M.A. Four 
vols. £3 48. Vol. 1, 16s; Vol. IL, ids; Vol. IIL, 
168; Vol. IV., 18s. 

DEMOSTHENES. By R. WaisTon, M.A., late Head 
Master of Rochester Grammar School. Vol. L, 16s; 
Vol. IT., 16s, 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patsy, M.A. Three vols., 
16s each, 

HOMER. Vol. I. Tliad J.-XII., with Introduction. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 12s. Vol. II., 14s. 

HERODOTUS. By Rey.J.W.BLAKESLEY,B.D. Two 
vols., 32s. 

HESIOD. By F. W. PALEY, M.A. 10s 6d. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. New 
Edition. Revised by George Long, M.A. 18s. 

JUVENALand PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition. 
Revised by George Long, M.A. 12s. 

PLATO. By W.H. Tuompson, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I.,‘‘ PHAEDRUS,” 7s 6d. 
Vol. II., * GORGIAS,” 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. BLaypESs, M.A. Vol.I. 
18s. Contents:—(Cdipus Tyrannus, Edipus Coloneus, 
Antigone. 

TACITUS: the ANNALS. By the Rev. P. Frost. 
Price 15s. 

TERENCE. By E.St. J. PARRY, M.A. 183. 

VERGIL. By the late J. CONINGTON, M.A., Professor 
of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I, the Bucolics and 
Georgics. Third Edition. 12s, Vol. IL, the 
ZEneid. BooksI.to VI. Third Edition. 14s. Vol. 
III., Second Edition. 14s. 

Uniform with above. 

A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. W. DONALD- 
son, D.D. Third Edition. 14s. 

A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By J. W. 
DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition, 16s. 

An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty- 
four MAPS, by W. HuGHes and GrorGe LONG, 
M.A. New Edition, with Coloured Outlines. Imp. 
8vo, 128 6d. 

Londen: WHITTAKER and CO. 
GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 


Being for the most part the Texts of the Editors of the 
“ Bibliotheca Classica" and“ Grammar-school Classics.” 
In 16mo, neat cloth, red edges. 
ZESOHYLUS. F.A. PAtey. 3s. 

CZE8AR de BELLO GALLICO. G. Lone, A.M. 2s. 
OICERO: De SENECTUTE, et de AMICITIA, et 
EPISTOLE SELECTZ. G. Lona, A.M. 1s 6d. 
CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (Verrine Orations.) 

G. LONG, A.M. 3s 6d. 
EURIPIDES. F.A. PALEY, A.M. 3 vols. 3s 6d each. 
HERODOTUS. J. W. BLAKgSLEY, S.T.B. 2 vols., 7s. 
HOMERIILIAS, Lib.I-XII. F.A. PALEY. 2s 6d. 
HORATIUS, A.J. MACLEANE, A.M. 2s 6d. 
+ ee and PERSIUS. A. J. MACLEANE, A.M. 
8 6 
LUCRETIUS. H. A.J. Monro, A.M. 22 6d. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et JUGURTHA. 
G. Lona, A.M. 1s 64. 
TERENTI COM@DIZ, W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 3s. 
THUCYDIDES. J.G.DONALDsON,S.T.P. 2 vols., 7s. 
VERGILIUS, J.Contneton, A.M. 3s 6d. 
a se ~ ANABASIS. J. F. MAcMICHAEL, 


ones  cianareon GRZCUM, TEXTUS 
STEPHANICI, 1550. Accedunt varie Lectiones, 
Editionum Bezee, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, borg TK 
et Tregellesii. By F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A., I.L., 
LL.D. New Edition. 16mo, 4s 6d. 


An Edition, with wide Margin for Notes, half-bound, 12s. 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, with Notes. 
FOR MIDDLE AND LOWER FORMS. 

A Selection of the most usually read of the Greek and 
Latin Authors, with English Notes and Introduction. 
Published in a handy form at a low price. The Texts 
are mainly those of the ‘* Bibliotheca Classica” and the 
Grammar-school Classics,’ and the Notes are by 
Eminent Scholars, Feap. 8vo, 18 6d each. 

ALOESTIS of EURIPIDES, By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 

PROMETHEUS VINOTUS of ASCHYLUS. By F.A. 
PALEY, M.A. 

MEDEA of EURIPIDES. By F. A. PALgy, M.A. 

HIPPOLYTUS of EURIPIDES. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 

HECUBA of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paugy, M.A. 

BACOBAE of EURIPIDES. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 

SELECTIONS from OVID. By the late Rev. A. J. 
MACLEANE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Head 
Master of King Edward’ s Grammar School, Bath. 

*,* Others in preparation. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: 
WH ITTARER and CO., and GEO. BELL and SONS. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 

A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a special View to the Requirements of 
ee 2 Forms in Public Schools or University Students. 
Small 8v0. 

ARISTOPHANES: the PAX. ByF. A. PALEY, M.A. 


4s 6d. 
a the ACHARNIANS. By F. A. 
ALEY, M.A. s 

ARISTOPHANES: the FROGS. By F. A. PALEY, 
M.A. [In the press. 

CICERO: the LETTERS of CICERO to ATTIOUS. 
Book I. With Notes and an Essay on the Character 
of the Writer. Edited by A. Preror, M.A., late of 
Trinity College: Fellow of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge. 4s 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES: the ORATION against the LAW 
of LEPTINES. With English Notes, and a Trans- 
lation of Wolf's Prolegomena. By B. > | eee 
M.A., late Fellow of eT Colleg: 

DEMOSTHENES: De FAL , TEGATIONE. By 
the late R. SHILLETO, MA. Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, carefully 


Revised, 6s. 

PLATO: the APOLOGY of SOCRATES and CRITO. 
By W. WaGner, Ph.D. New Edition, Revised, 4s 6d. 

PLATO: the PHZZDO. With Notes and an Analysis. 
By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 5s 6d. 

PLATO: the PROTAGORAS. The Greek Text, 
Revised. With an Analysis and English Notes. By 
W. WayrTe, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. Second 
Edition. 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS: TRINUMMUS. By WILHELM WAGNER, 
Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS: the AULULABRIA, By W. WAGNER, 
Ph.D. Second Edition. Rewritten. 4s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES: TRACHINIZ. By ALFRED PRgToR, 
M.A., late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[/mmediately. 

TERENCE. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 10s 6d. 

THEOORITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. A. PALEY, 
M.A. Second Edition. Corrected and Enlarged. 4s 6d. 


Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
Edited by Eminent Scholars. Especially adapted for 
use in Public and Grammar Schools. Feap. 8vo, 

CZESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Edited by Gzorce 
Lone, M.A. New Edition. 5s 6d. 

CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books I-IIf. With 
English Notes for Junior Classes. By GEORGE LONG, 
M.A. New Edition. 2s 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 
Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A.H. WRatis- 
LAW, of Bury St. Edmund's School, and F. N. 
Sutton, B.A. With Biographical Notices of the 
Poets. 3s 6d. 

CICERO: De SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, and 
SELECT EPISTLES. Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
New Edition. 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late Rev. J. F. 
MACMICHAEL, Head Master of the Grammar School, 


Ripon. 2s 6d. 
— or. Books E.-XII. Edited by F. A. 
ALEY, M.A. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., late 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. With 
a Short Life. New Edition, Revised. 6s 6d. 

JUVENAL: SIXTEEN SATIRES or rgated). By 
se ~~ late Scholar of Trinity College, 

xfo 

MARTIAL: SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by F. A. 
PALey, M.A.,and the late W. H. Stone, Scholar of 
Trinity Coll., ‘Cam. With a Life of the Poet. 6s 6d. 

OVID: the SIX BOOKS of the FASTI. Edited by F. 
A. Patty, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 

SALLUST: CATILINA and ng ge With a 
Life. Edited by Gsorcs LONG, M.A 

TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. Edited 
by the Rey. P. Frost, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL: a; GEORGICS, and JENEID. 
Books L-IV. Rev. J. G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L. 
Abridged from Peat, CoNINGTON’ 8 Edition. 5s 6d. 

The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. Inu 1 vol., 3s. 

VIRGIL: AENEID. Booke V.-XII. Abridged from 
Professor CONINGTON'S Edition by H. NETTLESHIP, 
tah of Lincoln College, Oxford, and W. WAGNER, 

b.D. 5s 6 

XENOPHON: the ANABASIS. With Life, Itinerary, 
Index, and Three Maps. Edited by the late J. F. 
MACMICHAEL, Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Ripon. New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and En- 


larged. 5s. 

XENOPHON: the CYROPZEDIA. Edited by G. M. 
GORHAM, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘New Edition. 6s. 

XENOPHON: MEMOKABILIA. Edited by PercitvaL 
Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. 4s 6d. 

Uniform with the Series. 

The NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK. With English 
Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chronological 
Tables. By the late J. &. MACMICHAEL, “Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. Feap. 8vo, 
730 pp., 7s 6d. 





A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 10 Coloured Maps, 
selected from the larger Atlas. Imp. 8vo, 5s. 
London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria Lane ; 

= BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent 

en. 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL ANDCOLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises, adapted 
Biadente tn the Untooreition, Schooled Cen, 
Sor eae Examinations. Uniformly printed in 


ARITHMETIC. By Rev. O. ELs#E, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. Pm tended for the Matheimatical | Master 
at Rug! nten or use of Rugby School 
Seventh Edition. 3s 6d 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. ©. Exszz, 
Mathematical Master at Rugby. Fourth Edition. 4s. 

ALGEBRA: a Progressive Course of Examples. By 
the Rev. W. F. MACMICHARBL, Head Master of the 
Grammar Schoo!, Warwick, and R. Paowbz Surru, 
M.A., Master at Cheltenham College. [In the press. 

ARITHMETIO. For the use Ay College and Sohools, 
RirtMETIO. “A "Progre ssive C 

A ess ve ourse of Exam 
with Answers. By J. WaTsoN, M.A., Corpus Obrist 

College, Cambridge. Third Edition. 2s 6d. 

CONIC SEOTIO s treated GEOMETRICALLY, 
By W. H. Besant, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow 
of St. John’s Colle Second Edition. 4s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. Harvey 
+ on eg DD., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Second 

iti 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. Harvey 
Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle, Second 
Edition. 3s. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Seventh Edition. 4s. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By T. G. Vyvyay, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Mathe- 
matical Master of Charterhouse. Third Edi 
Revised and Enlarged. 4s 6d. 

ans ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MENSURATION,. 
a. B. T. Moors, M.A., Fellow 7 Pembroke College, 

ith numerous us Examples 

The FIRST THREE EOTIONS of NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA. With an Appendix, and the Ninth 
and Eleventh Sections. By JOHN H. Evans, M.A, 
The Fifth Edition, edited a P. T. Mary, M.A. 4s, 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With a Collec- 
tion of Examples. By T. P. Hupson, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College. 33 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W. S. ALpIs, M.A, 
Trinity College. 33 6d. 

COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. De- 
signed for the use of Theological Students and the 
Upper Forms in Schools. By A. C. BARRstrt, A.M, 
— — Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


An raESTORIOAL and EXPLANATORY TREATISE 
on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By W.G. 
Reupany, B.D. Fifth Edition, Revised and En- 
lar, Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

MUSIC. By H. O. BANisTer, Professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the oa Academy of Music. 
Kifth Edition, Revised. 

MUSICAL HISTORY. By HH. G. BONAVIA Hunt, 
Mus. B. Oxon., Warden - 4 Trinity College, London, 
Lecturer on Musical History. (Jn the press. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and OO, 
London: GEORGE BELL and’ SONS. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

Carefully Edited,with Introductions, English Notes, Gram- 
matical and Explanatory, and Renderings of Difficult 
Idiomatic Expressions for Schools. Feap. 8vo. 

GERMAN BALLADS, from UHLAND, GOETHE, 
and SCHILLER. By OC. L. BISLEFsLD. 3s 6d. 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete, con 

rising the Lager, Piccolomini, and Wallenstein's 
‘od. By Dr. A, BUCHHSIM, Professor of German ia 
King’s College, London. New Edition, Revised, 
638 The r and Piccolomini together, 3s 6d. 
Wallenstein’s Tod, 3s 6d. 
SCHILLEB'S MAID of ORLEANS. By Dr. W. 
WAGNER. 3s 6d, 

SCHILLER'S MARIA STUART. By V. KASTNER, 
Master at the Charterhouse, and Professor at Queen's 
College, Harley Street. 33. 

GOETHE'S HERMANN and DOROTHEA. By E. 
BELL, M.A., and E. WOLFEL. 2s 6d. 

PICCIOLA. By X. B. SAINTINE. Edited by Dr. 
Dosvuc. Fourth Edition. 3s 6d. 

HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL, par VOLTAIRE. 
Edited by L. Dingy. Third Edition. 33 6d. 

SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. Edited by 
F. Gasc, M.A. New Edition. 3s. 

AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, par FENELON. 
Edited by OC. J. DELILLE. Second Edition. 4s 6d. 

London: WHITTAKER & CO.; G. BELL & SONS. 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMAS. 


Feap., cloth, 1s each, in paper wrapper, 6d. 
SELECTION of the Best TRAGEDIES and COME- 
DIES of MOLIERE, RACINE, CORNEILLE, and 

VOLTAIRE. With | enue in English at the 

Head of each Scene, & Notes, Critical & Explanatory. 
NEW EDITIONS, we? Remodgelied and carefully 

Revised by F. E. A. Gasc. Printed in new and 

larger type. 

MOLIERE'S “ L’Avare,” “Tartuffe,” “Le Misan- 
thrope,” “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, ” «Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui,” “ Les Fenmmes Savantes,” “ Les Fourberies 
de Scapin, "Le Malade Imagivaire, ” “L'Ecole des 
Femmes,” “L'Ecole des Maris,” “Les Précieuses 
Ridicules ; CORNEILLE'S wp Le Cid,” “ Cinna,” 
“ Horace, 3 ow Polyeucte;" RAOCINE’S “ sine 
“ Esther,” “* Phedre,” “Les Plaideurs,” Wet. 

“ Andromaque, ‘gies Britannicus, ” « La Thebaide, ou +s 
Frtres Eanemis;" VOLTAIRE'S “ Zaire.” 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, Covent Garden, 
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